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“PYAO give nature a gentle 

boost; to bring sun- 
shinewheredullcare casts 
its shadows; to know the 
charm and kindness of a 
cup of good tea—I rec- 
ommend my ‘sunshine’ 
friend— Ridgways Tea.” 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST 
HONORS OBTAINABLE 


Gold Medal 
San Francisco 1915 


Grand Prize 
San Diego 1916 


Ridgways Tea 


*SQUND 
NE Fr gunctes 


Orange 
Pekoe Tea 


Sold in 1 Jb., % lb., % Ib. and 15c Tins 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE WILL 
BE SENT ON REQUEST 


Address: Ridgways Tea Co., Dept. B, 
60 Warren Street, New York. 


The Finest Tea the World Produces 
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So light and crispy—so snow-white and J Weal tLour 
fine in texture—of such delicious flavor 1 bevel Labtirpoon alt: 
that the name Luxury just naturally 3 Y ) 
suggested itself. You will agree it’s a 1 heap 7 Ye 
real luxury to again taste the flavor of hee Anges 
your mother’s home-made bread. 7 aati anes 
It’s made with potatoes rae eres 5 2 tat> vrei 
i. By (be Aure to ese potatr waler ) 
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DURING THE SOCIAL SEASON 
Remember 


THE HOTEL PORTAGE 


Where Entertaining Is A Delight 


MRS. EFFIE CHRISTY, Hostess 


Will Be Pleased To Arrange Your 


TEAS 
LUNCHEONS 
MUSICALES 


Main 5100 


UNFAILING COURTESY 


DANCES 
DINNERS 
CARD PARTIES 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


THE COCA-COLA 
BOTTLING CO. 


of 
AKRON, OHIO 


Distributors 


Summit, Portage and Medina 
Counties 


101-111 North High Street 


Phones Bell M. 4510 M. 4512 O. S. 1653 


Telephone your 
grocer for a case— 
Bottled 
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BOTTLED UNDER 
AN EXCLUSIVE 
LICENSE FROM 
THE COCA-COLA 
Co., AILANTA. 
GA. 
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Fall 


Minery 


‘af ie tang of autumn is in 
these latest fall models 
that are now gracing our 

show rooms. There’s plenty of 

dash in: these chic modish hats 


and we want you to take your 
choice while the variety is large. 


“Delightfully Different” | 


JANE POWELL 


Millinery 
211-12 Second National Building 


COFFEE 


From our Roaster to your 
Fresh--crocrr or MARKET. 

' 525 Dealers sell our Coffee. 

VERY valuable informa- 


tion on the correct brewing 
of Coffee based upon scien- 
tific research of Prof. Pres- 
cott of Boston School of 
Technology, upon request. 
Cut out and send to 


The Gammeter Commercial Co. 
184 Annadale Ave. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Cantilever 
“for Walking” 


Are the comfort shoes of today 
the style shoes of tomorrow ? 


The “Cantilever” is modeled for 

comfort—shaped like the foot— 
without any intent to be stylish. But it’s good 
looking and enjoys a remarkable prestige. Perhaps 
that is why the lines‘of pure style grow closer and 
closer to the lines of pure comfort. 


A Complete Line of Autumn and Winter Shoes now in 


GRANER-POWERS 
BOOT SHOP 


Portage 6747 
1274 Euclid Avenue 1C-11 Orpheum Arcade 
CLEVELAND, O. S. Main & E. Market 
AKRON, OHIO 


THE 
AKRON 


PURE MILK 
CoO: 


APPRECIATES 
YOUR 
PATRONAGE 


MILK FOR EVERY USER 
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Official organ of the Women’s Federated Clubs. 


115 South Union Street 
Akron, Ohio, 


Portage 4348 


THE WOMAN’S FORUM is published monthly 
on the 15th by The Woman’s Forum Co. 


Advertising rates on request. Single copies 35 
cents. $2.50 per year. 


Publication Committee 


Mrs. F. A. Seiberling 
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Enclosed you will find $2.50, for which please enter 
my subscription to your publication for one year. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY AND 
GUARANTEE 


THE WOMAN’S FORUM does not solicit or 
accept advertising except from concerns of the 
very highest standing. Every article or service 


advertised in THE WOMAN’S FORUM carries 
with it a money-back guarantee. 


A condition precedent to the accepting of any 
advertisement is the agreement of the advertiser 
to promptly and cheerfully refund your money 
in case of dissatisfaction on your part. 
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As a good, sound, substantial, reliable newspaper; 
served by the world’s greatest news gathering 
agencies, the most famous writers, and the most 
clever cartoonists; recognized as Akron’s “Home” 
paper, supported almost unanimously by the local 
and national advertisers; progressive and aggressive 
in its Editorial and Business policies. 


THE BEACON JOURNAL 


has earned a following which has placed it first in 


Akron in 


News - Circulation - Advertising 


Fresh Creamery QUALITY PURITY CLEANLINESS 
BUTTER BOY CV Bread is one-hun- 


Our cream for churning is received daily from farms dred per cent pure. Every in- 
that have been personally inspected by us, assuring gredient used in making it is 
you, in our butter, a product that will please the the best that money can buy 
most discriminating. and is tested in the laboratories 


for pureness and food values. 


ASK FOR 
Only the finest grades of flour, 
WPT he pure cane sugar, milk, lard, com- 
pressed yeast, healthy and neces- 
BUTTER sary mineral salts are used in 
making Betsy Ross Bread. In 
the next time you order your groceries. We guar- ; the cleanliness of our bakery and 
antee satisfaction. baking methods we take a just 


pride and request your inspec- 


CHURNED BY tion at any and all times. 


WHITE ROCK DAIRY | 
eae ie on THE AKRON BAKING COMPANY 
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Editorial 


NNE MARTIN writes in THE NEW REPUB- 
A LIC: “By all available evidence, it is the policy 
of the ‘Home’ magazine to keep women, or a 
majority of them, where they are, at the cook stove or 
at the cradle,” It cannot be denied that the first appeal 


of women’s magazines is to the highly developed do- 
mestic sense of women. These magazines are slow to 
urge women to draw upon their untouched resources. 
They discourage all progressive movements until forced 
to change their policy because of the pressure of public 
opinion. They are in many cases little more than trade 
journals offering the latest household device to the pro- 
gressive housewife, who finds that this device often com- 
plicates her life rather than simplifies it. 


There is a great need for some very clear thinking on 
the problems of women today. The obligations of home- 
making are as binding as ever, yet with these obligations 
have arisen within the last few years a corps of oppor- 
tunities as varied in appeal as ever came to men. 


THE WOMAN’S FORUM feels that there is a distinct 
opportunity to bring the threads of a few of these inter- 
ests within the confines of two covers, that there is need 
for a publication which will present in the light of recent 
thought and scientific discovery phases of work ranging 
from the home to public life. 


The women of Akron have shown a consistent interest 
in all civic problems for many years. It is largely 
through their efforts that such excellent conditions pre- 
_ vail in many of our schools, that open air school, school 
playgrounds and other benefits are enjoyed by the school 
children; that we maintain an efficient department of 
public health; and that music, art and literature are fast 
becoming vital forces in the life of our city. 


The majority of women in Akron and vicinity are as- 
sociated with some organization which has as its purpose 
to contribute to the social, economic or cultural develop- 
ment of the community. This contact with civic problems 
has developed in many a keen interest in topics of state- 
wide, national or even international scope. It is in the 
presentation of these topics that the FORUM is especially 
interested. Its pages are open to any individual, to any 
club or organization. : 


In Memoriam 


It is said that Napoleon, to distinguish the memory of 
Latour d’Auvergne, who fell in the battle of Neubourg, 
ordered that his name should be carried on the rolls of 
the grenadier company in which he had served, ard that 
whenever the company roll should be called, his sub- 
altern should answer: ‘‘Dead on the field of honor.”’ 


On the bells that chime in the college chapel at 
Keynon College, there is cast the famous motto: ‘Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori.’ And as ever and anon 
those chimes tell the passirg hours, all hearers are 
reminded that it is a “‘beautiful and a proper thirg to 
die for one’s country.’’ Our wars are wars of patriotism 
and the dead of our wars died from no sordid motive. 


There is a*general complaint of the rampant selfishress 
of the present times and men point with regret to the 
examples of dead heroes. But can we expect others to 
be inspired by their snirit urless we honor them? Urless 
their deeds are puklicly remembered? It is somewhat 
shocking to realize that Akron and Summit County 
have no adequate memorial for their gallant dead. 
Heroes of every war fought by our nation, sleep in our 
city and county. An opporturity comes to us now to 
perpetuate the memories of these heroes in a fitting and 
beautiful way. 


The North Hill Viaduct has just been opened. No 
name has been chosen to designate it. Would it not be 
a worthy tribute to christen it ““Memori-1 Bridge?” 

This imposirg structure would worthily symbolize 
the grandeur of the service of those it would commem- 
orate. Let each of its four corners be dedicated to the 
fallen of the four great wars of our Country, and 
tablets appropriately placed, record the units in which 
Summit County’s sons ard daughters have served. A 
final touch to the Memorial might be given by a dignified 
cenotaph placed at the widest pcint of the north ap- 
proach, where it would be ever visible to those traveling 
northward on our main thoroughfare. 


And as the brave whom ‘Memorial Bridge’ would 
commemorate marched never to defeat, it would con- 
stitute an Avenue of Victory, a memorial in which all 
could share. 


"Tha Problenin of Ouc Cie. Fares 


Akron has parks—yes, more than two hundred acres of 
parks—but so shrouded are they beneath the dust and 
rubbish which collects day after day, that one often stops 
to, ask—‘“‘Does Akron really have a system of parks?” 

There is a park budget, one which is inadequate when 
landscaping is considered, but if wisely expended, this 
budget of slightly less than $800 per month should protect 
the citizens of Akron from the distressing condition of 
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neglected and barren spots filled with dead or dying trees 
and shrubs. It should be sufficient to provide for the 
removal of dead trees and discarded gates; for the care 
of shrubs and trees, and the cutting of grass. 


It is more economical in the long run to prune and 
cultivate them than to replant, and at the present time 


almost all the trees, shrubs, and grass are in danger of 


having to be replaced. In many parks no attempt is 
made to keep the walks clearly defined and the planting 
safe from the hundreds of passersby. 


One of the most distressing conditions in the parks, is 
the ruthless scattering of waste paper. We are told 
that there is a city ordinance providing for the arrest of 
persons guilty of this misdemeanor. From an economical 
point of view, it seems to us that it would be better to 
make a few arrests and to inflict a few fines than to pro- 
vide a large corps of street cleaners busily. employed 
from one year’s end to the other picking up after a mass 
of thoughtless citizens. 


The enforcement of such a ruling would, however, 
necessitate the city’s placing waste paper receptacles in 
the parks—an item which has been overlooked in several 
places, we notice. 


A much more vital reason for the enforcement of the 
ordinance, however, appears to us. That is no less than 
the moral influence on the thoughtless citizen who is being 
educated daily to the idea that the ground is the right 
ace for waste paper, and empty lunch boxes and milk 
bottles. 


The subtle forces of beauty and orderliness are great 
civilizers and the citizens of Akron who are interested 
in a better Akron can do nothing better than to guard 
every place of beauty jealously, and to develop their 
parks, which by reason of their position, should be places 
of rest and inspiration, rather than waste spaces which 
cut deeply into the soul of every lover of beauty. 


Teaching the Bible in the Schools 


It is difficult to believe that progressive citizens of 
Akron can lend such whole hearted support to the idea 
of teaching the Bible in the schools. 


‘In any course of study, the first thing to consider is 
its value to the child as a means of mental, moral and 
physical training. And in the lusty discussion of teach- 
ing or not teachirg the Bible in the schools, row urder 
way, let us consider seriously whether the Bible will be 
an adequate substitute for the subject which will have 
to be slighted or possibly omitted entirely from the 
present course of study. 

Few persons who support teachirg the Bible in the 
schools would sanction a scientific study of it as a human 
document. To deal with it in any other way would 
encourage slovenness of thought and intellectual dis- 
honesty. 


Furthermore, while many peorle believe that the 
Bible is inspired, there is an equally large number who 


believe that it is the record of a human race and that . 


much of it is legend and myth. These beliefs are necessar- 
ily antagonistic and yet the advocates of each are sincere 
and equally unable to accept the viewpoint of the other. 
To subject either side to the interpretation of the other 
would be grossly unfair and would precipitate much 
needless dissention. 

The choice of the version of the Bible to be used would 
also involve the followers of various creeds in an endless 
discussion. With so many possible grourds for dif- 
ferences, it seems that the teachirg of the Bible would 
likewise fail in its moral purpose, as well as a means 
of mental training. 


The University Budget 


The Municipal University of Akron is at that critical 
point in its history when it will either sink back to the 
level of a small college or grow by bounds, as it has dur- 
ing the past few years, into a large university. When 
Buchtel college became a municipal university, the en- 
rollment was 198 students; the total enrollment at the 


University last year was 2,065 students. In day courses 
alone the increase has been 298%. Preliminary figures 
this year, indicate that the total number of students will 
be increased by at least 500. The figures designating the 
total enrollment include full-time day students, night 
students in extension courses, and summer school stu- 
dents. 


The Board of Directors of the University met Oct. 11, 
to consider a remedy for the overcrowding caused by 
this rapid growth of the student body. If the attend- 
ance is limited, an action that was suggested by the 
Board of Deans last year, the growth will cease. 
Some such action will be mecessary unless added 
financial resources are placed at the disposal of the 
institution. During the period of the growth of, the 
University, it has not been allowed the full budget per- 
missible under the state; and officials say that the full 
budget would be inadequate to increase buildings, equip- 
ment, and faculty to the point of greatest efficiency. 
This year Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, president of the Uni- 
versity, has asked for approximately $175,000, the full 
amount. 


In the event that no action is taken on restricting at- 
tendance to the University, it has been suggested that aid 
be sought from the state, probably in the form of an in- 
creased tax levy rate. Some alumni of the school have 
been suggesting the creation of an endowment fund. At 
present, current expenses of operation consume the en- 
tire income. 


As the result of rapid growth without adequate finan- 
cial provision for it, the University is facing a dangerous 
condition, officials say. Classes are crowded far over the 
limit allowed by good educational standards. As the 
result, the student does not get the individual attention 
from the instructor that he should have. This situation 
has been met by cutting very large classes into numerous 
sections. A large number of sections require a large 
number of classrooms; even by the use of cellars and 
attics, the University does not have enough. Last year 
28% of all freshman classes were larger than is per- 
missible under the requirements governing the standards 
of American colleges. The percentage is higher this 
year. 


A. I. Spanton, dean of Buchtel college of liberal arts, 
is outspoken in his condemnation of the crowded con- 
dition of classrooms. In his annual report to President 
Kolbe he emphasizes that unless something is done to de- 
crease the size of classes that the University faces definite 
lowering of its scholastic requirements. He says that 
no class in which recitation is required can be taught 
efficiently if it contains more than thirty students. Fifty- 
six classes ccntained more than that number last year.* 
The dean insists that the University must have additional 
faculties for expansion. 


W. J. Bankes, dean of the teachers’ college, established 
last fall, reports a total attendance of over 800 students 
during the first year. It was under the directorship of 
Dean Bankes that the summer school reached an enroll- 
ment of nearly 250 in its first session. 

In the face of the more than evident need for an in- 
creased budget for the University, the final action of 
the board will-be an important one. — 
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Sins of Parents 


Angelo Patri of the New York public schools, whose 
teaching of children has attracted the attention of 
educators throughout the country, has written the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Seven Great Sins Against 
Childhood,’”’ which every parent should read. The 
seven sims are: 


1. Snubbing children. Nature has endowed chil- 
dren with an insatiable curiosity. It is through 
this curiosity that their minds develop. A great 
many children are met with snubbing; are 
scolded and put off. The result is that when 
a boy leaves high school, at a time when his 
initiative should be in full swing, he is dull, 
listless, dependent and fearful. 


2. Neglecting to study the child. The parent 
decides what his son ought to be and proceeds 
to train him accordingly. They would make 
another child instead of accepting the one they 
have. 


3. Failure to realize that childhood is a distinct 
phase of growth. Frequently in an effort to give 
a child happiness a parent brings disaster upon 
him by forcing him ahead of his years. A 
child is not a little man. He is a potential man 
and must be allowed to develop rhythmically 
and in order. 


4. Robbing a child of his leisure. :A boy is lying 
on his back watching the clouds. His mother 
sees him and her conscience smites her. ‘“‘He 
is wasting his time. I ought to make him go in 
and study his algebra. He got a bad mark last 
month.’ He needs his extra time for cultivating 
his imagination. School hours are long enough. 
Study can be confined to them. 


5. Nagging. ‘“You are the size of your father - 
and you act like a baby,” says one parent. This 
was because the lad cried unexpectedly. ‘You 
great, lumbering calf—why don’t you look 
where you are going.’”’ The boy had tripped 
over the spindle-legged furniture in his aunt’s 
tea-room. One must be very gentle and patient 
in correcting the young. Hold your temper 
while he finds his legs and arms. 


6. Exploiting a child for the parents’ gain. This 
is as varied and widespread as the population 
of the world. This is practiced by the rich 
and poor, by the intelligent and stupid. 


7. Lying to children. “If you do that the bogy- 
man will get you.”’ The child will soon know 
this is not true, but the harm has been done. 
He has learned to fear and to doubt. 


Political Responsibilities of Women 


A recent editorial in the New York Herald concerning 
the opposition of President Harding to political blocs, 
sets forth so ably the new responsibilities of women, 
that it seems advisable to reprint it in part. 


“Voters are voters and they shouldn’t herd together 
politically as men or women, or in the lines of nationality 
or occupation. 


“The bloc system in politics ina country of so many 
nationalities as we have in America, in a country so 
vast in area and in industries as America is, would 
without sex divisions, mean political bedlam, political 
chaos. But adding the sex bloc, the woman political 


bloc, to all the other blocs, the country would have to 
throw up its hands and quit the job as an organized 
national entity. 


‘““Men and women alike, foreign and American, regard- 
less of occupation owe loyalty to, and must have interest 
in the country as a whole, in all its endless range of 
occupations and endeavors; must realize that what 
makes for the good of one endeavor, be it farming, 
manufacturing or commerce, makes for the good of each 
endeavor or kindred group of endeavors. 


‘‘Women have it in them to exercise great good in our 
political life. They have the heart, the love of character, 
of decency and of truth that are fundamental in the 
sound citizen—the citizen of vision, of aspiration and 
national ambition. Rightly applied this inherent 
feminine citizenship will bring us better politics, better 
men in congress, better men in our State governments, 
better men in our public service generally. Applied 
wrongly this feminine citizenship, with the vote, can do 
immeasurable harm and there is no surer road to this 
end than for women to combire in a political bloc— 
a wholly feminine political bloc.”’ 


This advice comes at a crucial time in the life of the 
American woman. Just.what women will do with their 
new privileges of Citizenship is not yet apparent. Some 
are already exercising these rights consistently and 
intelligently but many are merely revelling in their new 
freedom, unmindful of the opportunities and duties 
imposed thereby. 


As pointed out in the Herald, women have the funda- 
mental qualities of sound citizenship—love of character, 
of decency and truth—but this is not enough. Com- 
bined with these qualities, there must be a keen interest 
in and intelligent understanding of the social, economic 
and political problems of today. 


There must be much clear thinking and much inde- 
pendent thinking on political matters. Women should 
not wait longer to take advantage of their new oppor- 
tunities for if they do, there is grave danger that they 
will stumble unwittingly into the unprofitable footsteps 
of those who use the government for purely selfish 
interests. 


REGISTRATION 


October 20 and 21 yet remain for registration. All 
voters, regardless of whether they were registered before 
the primaries or not must register for the November 
elections, on one of these two days in the precinct in 
which they live. 


The right to vote is a duty and the first step to good 
citizenship is to exercise this right, with the greatest in- 
dividual discrimination. 


Many women hesitate to shoulder their responsibility 
because they know little about the problems involved. 
But the exercise of this obligation to vote will stimulate 
interest and will direct activity towards vital questions and 
may eventually lead many to give comprehending atten- 
tion to all public affairs. 

The mere casting of the ballot may have little sig- 
nificance the first time it is done, but out of it may de- 
velop a strong citizenship of women. 


How about our respect for law? 

Some one is overlooking the recently passed ordinance 
prohibiting the posting of political placards on public 
property. If there is any doubt of this, one need only to 
drive along any of our main highways. 
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MODIFIED 


NORMAN AND EARLY ENGLISH 


The Portage Country Club 


Good and Wagner, Architects 


In these days when Country Clubs hold so important 
a place in the social life of America, it is a pleasure to 
find Akron meeting this obvious need with a structure as 
harmonious and beautiful as it is convenient and com- 
plete. 

The New Portage Country Club is making rapid strides 
and members, old and young, are on tiptoe for news 
of the date when its doors will be opened. 

The same charming style of architecture as that of 
the locker house is being carried out in the Club build- 
ing, a brick and stucco structure with graduated slate 
roof and contrasting half timber gables. 

Like much of our best American architecture, no tra- 
ditional style is being followed slavishly. It is rather a 
free and modern development of Norman and Early 
English architecture, modified to meet the present day 
requirements. 

The plans of the interior are as pleasing as the ex- 
terior. The general scheme of the first floor is developed 
around the Common room which will serve as a main 
dining room and ballroom, with one end devoted to the 
main lounge. The women’s lounge connects with the 
Common room by wide openings and when an unusually 
large space is needed for dancing, the two rooms may 
be thrown together, making a ballroom thirty-five feet 
wide by ninety-three long. In addition to these two 
rooms, there are on the first floor the men’s lounge, a 
Gallery Hall, two offices, kitchen and dependencies. 

On the basement floor are the Grill and Card rooms, 
Check room, Women’s locker and Shower rooms and 
service dependencies. And on the second floor are twelve 
bed rooms, accommodating twenty persons, six baths, 
women’s retiring room and check room, and steward’s 
and servants’ quarters. 


The interiors of all rooms are of early English deriva- 
tion with wide plank floors, (where a smoother floor is 


not required for dancing), oak wainscots, some half 
timber treatment, stone chimney pieces and ornamented 
plaster cornices. An additional gratifying note is given 
to the main club rooms by the wide fireplaces especially 
designed for wood logs. In home and club alike today, 
the solarium fills an important place and this feature 
is developed in the Woman’s lounge, where finish and a 
wall fountain bring that touch of the out of doors so 
much loved. 

One of the most charming features of the Club is the 
panorama of landscape, so suggestive of the rural parts 
of France, which is visible from all parts of the build- 
ing. 

It is most easily. viewed, however, from the loggia wn 
the level of the links and the terrace, dining room and 
screened porch on the links’ elevation. The loggia is a 
particularly fortunate part of the entirely charming 
whole. It is fifty feet in length and is so oriented as to be 
shaded and cool at all times during the Summer. The 
placing of the Women’s locker room on this same level 
eliminates the stairs which are a trying necessity in most 
club houses in going from locker quarters to the first tee. 


The terrace, dining room and screen porch facing the 
Links’ elevation on the north and the uncovered terrace 
on the east side bid fair to become the most frequented 
parts of the Club. They are accessible from the main 
rooms through French doors and command a view of the 
marvelous sweep of landscape, presenting an ever chang- 
ing succession of Nature’s paintings. 

The uncovered terrace is a continuation on the East 
side of the terrace on the North and finds ample shelter 
in the shadows of the splendid clump of trees in the 
South East corner of the course. While it is hoped that 
the club house will be ready for the Yuletide festivities, 
Mr. Andress, President of the Club, says that it is more 
probable that the opening affair will be given during the 


Easter holidays. 
MARY CARLETON. 
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What Is Americanization? 


Off the train steps a foreign 
on her head, bundles in her han 
look in her eyes. Her long jot 
is a far cry from Roumania t 


. Surely Nick would meet he 


five years but he would know | 
little Nick whom he had nev 
form is crowded, she hears a 
familiar tongue; the train pt 
her last friend had left her. 


After all the weary weeks 01 
and there’s no one to meet he 
that Nick spent days last week wauuwu.., P 
train and had finally given up in despair thinkir g some 
ill had befallen her. Who is that person comir g towards 
her, smiling so kindly? Somehow she remirds her 
of the person in New York who put her on the train. 
Yes, the lady seems to be lookirg for her, shakes hands 
and pilots her and little Nick to the station. 


Mrs. Yova begins to talk volubly, asking for Nick, 
telling her she was seven weeks on the way, and that 
little Nick was sick in New York, but the kind lady 
does not speak her language. 


A phone call to the International Institute put the 
Traveler’s Aid worker, for that is who it is, in touch 
with an interpreter and that evening there is a happy, 
reunited family out on Stanton Avenue. 

At the end of the month, the Traveler’s Aid sends the 
names of all foreign people whom they have met, to 
the Americanization office of the Board of Education 
and that department tries to bring these new arrivals 
into home classes or night schools to learn the language 
of America, American customs, institutions and govern- 
ment. Little Nick goes to school and the Yovas have 
every opportunity to become happy, useful, helpful 
American citizens. 

The introduction of many foreign-born to America 
is as auspicious as the Yova’s, but all too often the 
hand outstretched in seeming aid, is a hand that steals, 
that points the wrong way; all too often the person that 
gives advice, lies and misinforms the immigrant about 
American laws and practices; all too often the immigrant 
is thrown upon his own resources to make his adjust- 
ments to the new country. It is a difficult adjustment 
to make—this coming from old world to new, from 
rural life to city. There is much that tends to confuse 
him, that overthrows his good judgment. No longer 
is there anyone who particularly cares concerning his 


conduct, and he has generally lived in a small village of 


people whose opinions he respected or feared. In his 
ignorance of American language and laws, he is cheated, 
and he in turn cheats, for abused people react abusively. 
Therein lies the ‘‘menace’”’ of the immigrant. 


Americanization is the bringing of the foreign-born 
into American life. It is broad enough and varied enough 
to include the schools, the churches, the libraries, lodges, 
labor unions, newspapers, social agencies, health centers, 
playgrounds, courts of justice. It involves, at the most 
unexpected moments, every man, woman, boy and girl 
in the country. It would be impossible for one organi- 
zation to direct all Americanization activities, nor 
would it be wise to attempt it. It is possible, however, 
to agree on a few basic principles and then each organi- 
zation and individual can do the work it is particularly 
fitted to do, needless overlapping and expense being 
eliminated. 


Not many details can be discussed in this page, but 
could we not say that one principle would be equal 
rights for the immigrant? The Urited States has the 
right to keep out such people as it may wish, and allow 
those it may desire to enter—but once the immigrant 
is admitted, he should be accorded a right equal to that 
of his neighbor. As a matter of fact equality of oppor- 
tunity and freedom from exploitation are impossible 
until the foreign-born knows our language, our customs, 
our laws, and becomes in a measure accustomed to self 
government. The removirg of these ‘handicaps of 
being foreign’’ is the first step of our obligation ard is 
the step commonly thought of as ‘‘Americanization.”’ 

Americanization, however, comes through environ- 
ment quite as much as through special school teachirg. 
What we teach in the schools may be discounted by 
the conditions under which the immigrant leads his 
daily life. The crowded tenement, the unpaved street, 
the policeman, the ‘‘boss,”’ all teach the school in which 
the foreigner learns America. To strive for better 
living and working conditions, healthful recreation, 
respect and obedience of law, to ‘‘clean-up’’ America is 
a part of the Americanization worker’s program. 

And finally, we believe that the immigrant has some- 
thing of value for America, that he has not only strong 
arms and a muscled back but he possesses inherent 
cultures of music, art, handicraft and love of family. 
An appreciation of this is the surest antidote for preju- 
dice against the immigrant. We have the opportunity 
to build a nation that shall unite the best and richest 
of all cultures, ancient and modern, and let us not 
neglect it. 

These in general are the principles of our American- 
ization work. The specific work done by organizations 
in Akron will be given in succeeding issues of The Forum. 
Miss Florence Bayes, executive, International Institute, 
Y. W. C. A. will contribute the next article. 

MRS. ALFRED C. BAME, Supervisor 


Americanization Dept., 
Board of Education. 


Americanization Institute 


Developments of recent years have made teaching a 
profession of very high standing and have brought us 
to look upon the ability to teach as a science which 
takes its place with all other fields of science. Teach- 
ing in the Akron Americanization Schools is recog- 
nized as a very vital and important work which re- 
quires both ability and special training. The Ameri- 
canization Department, through the co-operation of 
the Municipal University of Akron and the Division of 
Americanization of the State Department of Educa- 


tion, give each year an Americanization Institute at 
the Municipal University for those who desire to teach 
in the Akron Americanization Schools. This Institute 
which for the present year was conducted from Sep- 
tember 11 to September 22, inclusive, is required of 
all teachers in the department. 


Men of recognized authority are pointing continu- 
ously to the fact that one of America’s great problems 
is the assimilation of the many races which now make 
up our population. To deal with this great problem of 
the nation requires a force of workers who have a 
vision of their function, a spirit of service that is genu- 
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inely American, an understanding of the people with 
whom they are to work for the building up of Amer- 
ican ideals and American institutions, a technique in 
the method of teaching which will be in keeping with 
the importance and extent of the Americanization ef- 
fort and with modern practices in education. The 
special preparation provided in the Americanization 
Institute seeks to give to the prospective teachers or 
at least to lay the foundation for a fulfillment of these 
requirements. 


In detail the courses which were offered are as fol- 
lows: A course in the Method of Teaching English 
to the Adult Foreign-born; a special course for teach- 
ers of women’s classes; a course in the Principles of 
Americanization School Practice for teachers with 
experience in this special work; a course in Civics de- 
signed to stimulate some definite thinking along the 
line of American ideals and institutions and to estab- 


‘lish some principles in the presentation of Civics to~ 


the adult immigrant; and a series of general lectures 
designed to bring some special facts and special inter- 
ests to the attention of the teachers. 


E. C. Vermillion, Supervisor of Americanization of 
the State Department of Education, presented the 
Americanization work of Ohio from the standpoint of 
the State Department. Judge E. D. Fritch of the 
Common Pleas Court discussed some special problems 
of Americanization from the standpoint of one who 
has for years been a teacher in the night schools and 
has.come in contact with a special phase of the prob- 
lems presented by recent immigration. Dean W. J. 
Bankes of the Teachers College of the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Akron, pointed out many of the attributes 
which go to make up the well prepared teacher. Pro. 
H. A. Miller, Head of the Department of Sociology of 
Oberlin College spoke upon the general theme of Op- 
pression Psychosis as one of the fundamental condi- 
tions with which we must deal in Americanization. 
He touched upon the codes of morals and attitudes 
toward such things as health which governed the com- 
munities from which many of our immigrants come, 
and point out that the majority come to America be- 
cause of a certain feeling of oppression. Mr. W. C. 
Smith, the State Supervisor of Americanization for 
New York State, pointed out the valuable contribu- 
tions, both artistic and economical, which the im- 
migrant has brought to America and has contributed, 
when he had the opportunity, to American life. Dr. 
Garry C. Myers of the Department of Psychology of 
the Cleveland School of Education, spoke upon Sug- 
gestion as a Means in Americanization. H. T. Waller, 
general secretary of the Y. M. C. A, emphasized to 
teachers their responsibilities as workers in a com- 
munity effort which must prove its worth in the re- 
sult which it accomplishes and in the product which 
it turns out. 


The enthusiasm, the co-operation, and the hearty 
desire to contribute their best which was exhibited on 
the part of all those who attended the Institute indi- 
cates a year of work which will be of a value to the 
community that is beyond measure. 


CHESTER A. GRAHAM, 
Director of Americanization, 
Board of Education. 


‘What is the difference between firmness and ob- - 


stinacy ?” asked a young lady of her fiance. 

“Rirmness,” was his gallant reply, “is a noble char- 
acteristic of women; obstinacy is a lamentable defect 
in men.’—McClary’s Wireless. 


The Teachers’ and Children’s Helper 


We believe that those of our 
readers who have, or are in- 
terested in, any little folk now 
attending the Kindergarten 
or Primary grades of the 
Akron Public Schools, will 
be glad to know about Miss 
Olive G. Carson. 


Miss Carson’s title is that 
of Primary Supervisor. 
Since this is a comparatively 

-new department in our City 
a word of explanation regard- 
_ ing it may not be amiss. 
It may be that in the minds 
of many of us the terms 
—__———_ “Supervisor” and “Tmspee- 
tors” are synonymous—that is not true, however, in Miss 
Carson’s case. To her the term super-vision means 
quite literally to “see farther.” To see the needs of 
the teachers and children in all of the schools as a 
whole. To see, and to keep in sight, the goal toward 
which all are working and help all to reach it by the 
easiest, happiest, and most profitable route. Miss 
Carson is then, in simple terms, “The Teachers’ and 
Children’s Helper.” 


She goes about to all of the schools in the city, helps 
the teachers with their individual problems in their 
class rooms, and when they wish, takes their class and 
teaches for them. She also holds general meetings to 
outline new work and suggest helpful methods of se- 
curing desired results. Part of her time is spent at 
the municipal university where she is training girls 
preparing to teach. 


Thus far Miss Carson has given most of her time 
and attention to introducing the Aldine Method of 
Reading in the Primary Grades. She is particularly 
well prepared to do this, because with the exception 
of three years, all of her teaching and supervisory work 
has been done under the supervision of the joint au- 
thors of the Aldine books and system. Miss Catherine 
T. Bryce and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Carson prepared for supervisory work at Har- 
vard University, Columbia, Wellesley College, and 
Boston University. She taught in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, was Primary Supervisor in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, and for the three years preceding her coming to 
Akron, was Elementary Supervisor in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Many of us still recall with unpleasant distinctness 
our early school days. The long hours of enforced 
quiet, which we spent each day in a seat where our 
feet could not touch the floor. There we drudged our 
tortuous way through, first the alphabet, and then the 
mechanics of reading. 


Today all that is changed, the alphabet comes last! 
The children begin at once to read and to DO what 
they read. When the word “jump” appears they all 
jump. When “run” appears they scamper about the 
room, and often even out of doors! No more long 
hours of sitting still. No more tears—instead they 
sing—they “play their stories” they play with toys, 
yes, right in school, and at the end of the first year 
they can read beautifully. 

Miss Carson has promised in succeeding issues of 
The Woman’s Forum to tell how this is done, and to 
give those of us whose business hours conflict with 
school hours, a chance to visit with our little people 
in the schools. 
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Greetings From Paris 


Paris, September 14, 1922 
My dear Mrs. Curtiss: 

A word of greeting for your new venture! I’m so glad 
you are starting it. Ever since I received last winter 
a copy of a Woman’s Magazine from Toledo—I'’ve 
wondered why some one in Akron did not try to inaug- 
urate such a movement. Here’s the best of luck to the 
new enterprise! Your initial number will probably be 
making its first bow to the public as I write. Why did 
I not send my greeting before this? Did you ever travel 
on a “tour”? Do you know what it is to hurry from 
church to palace, from museums to old historic ruins? 
Well—that is my answer. That is what I’ve been doing 
since the end of June. Is it any wonder, then, that I’ve 
not written many letters, other than to the home folks? 


Goddard 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson : 


Books of travel—rare bits of description written by 
those far more gifted than I, can be found in any col- 
lection of books. I’ve simply trodden the old paths— 
and seen the old sights. Perhaps I’m more of a dreamer 
than many—and how I have dreamed this summer! 
When the deck-steward came up to me, as I was confined 
to my steamer chair, and pointed out a speck on the 
horizon and said, ‘“The Azores-Flores’’ immediately, I 
was with Sir Richard Grenville when his little ‘‘Revenge’”’ 
fought all day long—and into the summer night—“‘the 
one against the fifty-three.’’ So it has been all the time. 
I was riding in very plebeian fashion, on the top of a bus 
of old Oxford, but I could hear only the hoof-beats of 
Prince Rupert’s cavaliers as they rode on to meet King 
Charles. I fear, I forgot to listen to the sermon in 
historic St. Giles, Edinburgh, in wondering in just 
what corner Jenny Geddes stood when she hurled her 
stool at the Dean’s head in protest against the new 
fangled liturgy. I know I saw Marie Antoinette at 
Trianon—Mary Stuart smiled at me at Holyrood, and 
Lady Jane Grey’s pitiful figure passed very close in the 
Tower of London. Today I heard again from the little 


bell tower of St. Germain |’Auxerrois the signal for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day—and as I strolled 
into the old gardens of the Palais Royal I could catch a 
glimpse of the Great Cardinal as he paced up and down 
planning the overthrow of the enemies of his King. 
I am calling this summer of 1922—‘‘my summer of 
dreams come true.”’ 

But there have been many other things—not dreams 
—but practical twentieth century things. I think I 
could write a book about tourists and guides. It was 
not our party that were’ bewildered when their guide 
spoke eloquently about ‘‘puppies and doggies’’—and 
were a long time finding out that what the good man was 
talking about was ‘‘popes and doges’’! 

There was our Neapolitan guide—so courteous, so 
anxious to please, so desirous of having us know that 
all Italians were not Socialists. Our Roman guide was 
classical and dignified as a Roman should be. I was 
never quite sure whether he entirely believed the legends 
he used to tell us with such gravity. Then the little old 
man in Florence—with his wonderful admiration of 
Savonarola, “I tell you, Signora, the people of Florence 
still put flowers on the spot where he was burned.” In 
Paris an ex-officer in the Canadian army filled an 
emergency gap. He was not keen about art treasures— 
but wonderfully eloquent in the Pantheon de Guerre, 
and on the battle fields. He had been there! A bright 
young American took us out to Versailles. In London, 
we had an Englishman of the old school—cultured, well- 
read, devoted to the old ideals. I really sorrowed for 
him in Westminster and in the Tower—his admiration 
for everything was so keen: his mourning for Queen 
Victoria so sincere and earnest. But the best of all was 
the self-appointed guide at Edinburgh Castle—the brown 
eyed wee laddie of ten who attached himself to our little 
group. “In that room,” he chanted, “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie slept the night before he fought the battle of 
Preston Pans. Up that hill Earl Randolph with his 
thirty one men climbed and took the Castle from the 
English” and so he went on. ‘“‘How do you know it 
all?” said I as I laid my hand on his curly head. ‘From 
the History of Scotland,” he said seriously, and then 
went on with his story. ‘‘He was a great mon,” he 
assured us gravely as he followed us from the Castle 
walls and paused before a statue of an old Scotch Duke. 
“What made him a great mon?” we asked. ‘Why, he 
had a statue put up for him. That makes him great.” 
Dear little Scottish lad—how I shall always think of 
you when I think of the Castle overlooking the old gray 
town with its contrasts of wealth and poverty—of broad 
streets and narrow closes. 

One great fault of mine has always been talking too 
much. You will think I have another—writing too 
much—so I will say Good-night and Good-bye for a 
little while. | 

Yours sincerely 


ELIZABETH A. THOMPSON. 


Barter in German Towns 


Barter is replacing the use of money in various parts 
of Germany as a result of the serious depreciation of the 
mark. 

The Weimar board governing the agricultural schools 
at Triptis and Marksuhl has fixed the tuition for the 
winter term in rye instead of in money. 

The Saxon Thuringian Power company at Auma has 
announced that it will gladly receive instead of cash 10 
eggs, three pounds of wheat flour or a quarter of a centner 
of potatoes for each kilowatt hour of electricity consumed: 
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Little Theatres 


ELIZABETH SHERIDAN JONES 


There is a dramatic renaissance in America. The 
theatres were for years in the hands of giant syndicates, 
giving the public the thing most easily provided, and 
persuading them by enormous publicity, that that was 
the thing they wanted. The resultant decadence of the 
drama drove out the more intellectual people of the 
theatre including both workers and onlookers, and the 
age-long need for real dramatic art caused the establish- 
ment of the Little Theatre. There is in every com- 
munity a group who still believe in the theatre as an art, 
and which dreams of and works for some such movye- 
ment of renaissance as the Little Theatre Movement. 


The drama is the medium through which America must 
express its highest form of democracy, and the Little 
Theatre should be the instrument of creative art in a 
community. The dramatic impulse is firmly rooted in 
every person, and a play gives opportunity for expres- 
sion of the creative instinct. It is this impulse that has 
given the peoples of the world an enduring voice, such 
as the plays of Sophocles, of Shakespear, of Moliere, 
and of Ibsen. All these men were playmakers of the 
people, and expressing the common life of their time 
and place in all its truth and beauty. Ibsen was a com- 
mon worker from the people, Moliere a provincial actor, 
and Shakespear as we know was a theatre manager and 
actor as well as a playwright. Every community should 
have its own Little Theatre and its own group creating 
communal drama. 

How many races of the earth go to make the citizen- 
ship of an industrial city such as Akron? We find Slav 
groups, an Italian quarter, groups of Hungarians, Rus- 
sians, Germans, French, and innumerable others, each 
preserving ideals of home but entering into the common 
life of Akron. They will meet us on what common 
ground we offer them. They are eager to be good Ameri- 
cans and ready to believe only all that is fine of America. 
Great and small can find interest in the art and arts of 
a Little Theatre. Our Little Theatre in Akron should 


have a far reaching ideal and a vision almost limitless, 
or it will fail. No one is excluded. The Little Theatre 
should be a work shop for every kind of workman. 
Every artist 1s needed, the musician as well as the actor, 
the playwright, the composer, the poet, the dancer, the 
sculptor, the architect, the painter, the costume designer, 
all have their place, for the new movement does not for- 
get the value of the visual side of every production. 
Imaginative quality both in the written play and its en- 
tire manner of presentation must be recaptured for the 
Little Theatre. 


Someone has called the Little Theatre “a complete 
theatre reduced from average dimensions.” There is a 
reason. The theatre depends upon the reduction of all 
factors of a production to the lowest terms. Actors are 
not paid, scenery is simple and made in the theatre, and 
no plays for which large royalties must be paid are pro- 
duced. The littleness of these new theatres is distinctive, 
but not their most distinctive attribute, that is the fact 
that they are inspired in every branch of their activity 
by a newness of spirit. The building should be small 


enough so that plays may be given in an intimate way, 
as nothing is so convincing an argument for simplicity 
as this intimacy of a Little Theatre, with every scene 
cleared of clutter and all action restrained and simple. It 
usually contains fewer than three hundred seats. The 
Chicago Little Theatre seated ninety-nine, and the Little 
Theatre of Baltimore seats only sixty-two. As necessity 
of absolute economy makes the theatre small, so does it 
make it ingenious. The cheapness of production has 
demanded novelty of invention. The best of Little 


' Theatres comes in their ability to make the most out of 


few materials. And in their ability to co-operate. If it 
does not give out the spirit of joy, the joy of creation, 
and the inspiration of working together harmoniously 
and unselfishly for that which will contribute the great- 
est beauty it will fail. Splendid material appears from 
unexpected and unknown quarters. 


We must admit there is a great lure in the movies. 
Will the audience come back to the spoken drama from 
the silent one? It will. The motion pictures may de- 
velop into many splendid things which now they are 
not, but they will never replace the spoken drama. The 
Little Theatre can express for a community the beauty 
which even religion could not do without exciting the 
antagonism which is dependent upon creeds. We must 
not fail the audience. It is as much a part of the theatre 
as the actors. It must be amused. Entertainment should 
be our primary aim. But after its amusement may the 
audience not find intellectual stimulus? The theatre 
should satisfy the cravings of the mind as well as the 
desire for relaxation. And when intellectual interest is 
born, then comes a growth and development of intellec- 
tual taste. 


Gordon Craig is the real father of Little Theatres. He 
was the visionary who dreamed of an art of the theatre 
that could be true to the underlying principles of all art 
imaginative, creative, and unified. He dreamed of a 
theatre so subtle and so real that the characters of a play 
might actually talk, not speak for the benefit of an audi- 
ence. Out of his dream has grown this movement which 
is now no longer new. I am grateful for his dreaming 
when I remember standing with five thousand spectators 
in the snow in New York in 1915 (and we might have 
been sitting in luxurious theatres) spellbound by the 


beauty of Mr. Stuart Walker’s production of a Christ-_ 


mas Eve pantomine “The Seven Gifts.” 

The Little Theatre is chiefly concerned with contribut- 
ing to the store of common beauty in this community. 
Akron is rich in tradition and background, and is teeming 
with enthusiasm and gifted people. Artists, producers, 
organizers and audience can be brought together for the 
service of a new art—for the establishment of a definite 
point of contact with life in the community. The Little 
Theatre must first find its place, develop and magnify 
this place and constantly reach out for anything to add 
to it that will make it of greater service to the community. 
It is the Great Adventure for Akron to bring forth its 
true vision of life in our community. 
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The Poet's Page 


Poetry 


I dreamed that lips of men were rendered mute, 
That tongues no more discoursed in song, or word; 
As sealed the sound of each sweet, human flute, 
As pipe of some poor wounded winged bird; 
Neither did pens transcribe the unseen thought 
To melody, or some sweet, rhymed use; 

All sound, all sense, by human impulse wrought, 
Slept in the bosom of a buried Muse. 

And yet I found in Nature’s various places 

More harmony than e’er was read, or sung; 

The sun and stars were linked with nobler graces, 
Than measured verses in a stanza hung; 

And every leaf, and flow’r, and bladed elf, 

Was but a poem penned by God himself. 


Lulu Weeks Knight 


The Wind in the Trees 


A spirit comes from caverns in the air, 

A spirit mighty and invisible; 

It blows its breath of beauty everywhere, 

And fills the grove with moments musical. 

A wave of sound stirs through the depths of trees, 
And all the plumy branches bend and blow; 
Like shining echoes dance the little leaves, 

As in a stream they swiftly come and go. 

But when the wind has passed they softly cease, 
And trembling hang, a green and golden throng; 
Gone is their erstwhile revery of peace, 

As, left alone, they restless sigh and long; 

So love comes, ruthless, without call or ken, 
And passes through the trembling souls of men. 


Lulu Weeks Knight 


The Three Leaves 


Three little maidens pretty and gay, 

Liked to sing, and dance, and play, 

When the cold winds blew the maidens would say, 
“Come, let us not stop our play!” 


One night their mother came and said, 
“Come children it is time for bed,” 
But the maidens only danced away, 
And each one shook her pretty head. 


But not until the children three 
Were turned to leaves upon the tree 


So the wind came by and said, 

“So you don’t want to go to bed? 

You want to sing, and dance, and play, 
And laugh and frolic the livelong day? 


Then what would you like to be? © 

A leaf, and sit up on a tree?” 

“Yes, yes!’ all three of the children said. 
When the wind heard this away he fled, 


“You wished to be leaves, your wish you get!” 
And for all I know they are dancing yet. 
Edward McGrath, Age 11 Years 
East High School — 
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‘They Don’t Know Beans’’ 


Akron having been settled mostly by Yankees from 
Connecticut, in which region the Cult of the Baked 
Bean never attained such prominence as it did in Mass- 
achusetts and Maine, the true art of baking beans has 
not been handed down to the present generation of 
Akronians. Connecticut is almost as bad as New York, 
where the visiting Bostonian shudders with horror at 
the sight of pure white navy beans, boiled and then 
baked for a few minutes in shallow, open tin pans, with 
a few fragments of bacon scattered on the top. 


True baked beans are never desecrated by bacon: 
Only prime salt pork, with a good streak of lean, should be 
used. A beanpot is not absolutely essential, though 
desirable; for beans can be well baked in a large casserole 
or even a deep aluminum camp kettle. The one essential 
is to have a good cover and use it as hereafter directed. 

The ingredients for a mess of beans are:—1 quart of 
beans, 1 pound of salt pork, 2 tablespoonfuls of light- 
colored molasses, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 mustardspoon- 
ful of ground mustard, and a small onion or a potato. 
Soak the beans over night. If they are very old and 
hard, parboil the following morning while getting 
breakfast. A learned judge once handed down a decision 
that beans requiring the parboiling process but which 
nonetheless baked well, were of the proper quality. 
Now place the onion (or the potato) in the bottom of 
the pot and pour in the beans. Mix molasses, salt, and 
mustard with hot water and pour in, stirring well, and 
then imbed the pork, rind well scored, until only the 
rind shows on the surface. Now pour in boiling water 
until the beans are covered, put on the cover and start 
the baking. The technique from now on is simple, 
though exacting. Every hour the cover should be taken 
off and enough boiling water be added to keep the 
beans well covered and the cover then replaced. Baking 
should continue all day—eight hours is the minimum 
time for digestibility. Finally, half an hour or an hour 
before suppertime (depending on the heat of the oven) 
remove the cover and allow the ‘“‘gravy”’ partly to evap- 
orate. 


Beans for supper Saturday night, beans from the 
pot on the back of the stove at midnight on returning 
from the theater, beans and codfish cakes for breakfast 
Sunday morning, and bean soup for supper Monday 
night constitute a religious rite as binding as any other 
on the descendants of the Boston Puritans. It is a 
good custom. Try it, and then no New Englander can 
say of the Akronians that ‘“‘they don’t know beans,” 
which is equivalent to saying that they are ignorant of 
everything which is worth while. 

M; Dg. 


Automobile Fashion Show 


With forty well known and widely used makes of 
motor vehicles on exhibition in the Armory, Akron’s 
first Closed Car Show, which will be open every after- 
noon and evening from Oct. 18 to 21 inclusive, can 


not fail to prove interesting and instructive to all 
classes of motorists and all prospective buyers. 
Strictly limited to closed cars, the show comes at the 
most favorable time of the year for the display of the 
new models which will provide the big 1923 features 
in the automobile industry. These new models have 
been coming in from the factories the past few wecks, 
revealing the customary annual progress in engineer- 
ing skill as to engine and other mechanical improve- 


ments, in addition to some very pronounced refine- 
ments in artistic body Inies. 


The show is held under the auspices of the Akron 
Motor Vehicle Association and according to the com- 
mittee in charge, A. O. Wood, J. Grant Hyde and 
Forrest Motz, this closed car exhibit will constitute a 
mirror of auto fashions and will be Akron’s first fall 
automobile style show. 


There has been a great change in the attitude of 
motorists towards the closed car, within the past year 
especially, according to F. E. McClure, president of 
the association. Automobile sales this summer in 
Akron show that sales of closed cars predominated. 
In the old days the inclosed car was looked upon as 
a conveyance for the sick and feeble, but now the 
women folks have convinced the auto manufacturers 
that the warmth and possibility of being shielded from 
inclement weather were things appealing equally to 
the well as to the sick. 


The motor car has come to be as necessary to the 
American woman as to the American business man— 
more sO in many cases, in fact, for while the business 
man is at his desk throughout the day, Friend Wife 


has to do all the running around in the machine— - 


taking the children to school, doing the marketing, 


« Shopping downtown and going to and from bridge 


luncheons, afternoon teas and concerts and so forth. 


It is conservatively estimated that of the eleven 
million passenger cars in the United States, two in 
every twenty-five are owned or operated by women. 
This means that there are more than 750,000 women 
who habitually drive their own cars and are familiar 
with the possibilities of the automobile just as well 
as the men. Manufacturers have kept this in mind 
and in arranging this automobile style show, Akron 
dealers have taken into consideration it is the women 
who are perhaps the best “prospects” in the inclosed 
car salon. That they are the ones who survey the 
lines and the “trimmings” of the handsomely ap- 
pointed cars. They are interested in the nickel fit- 
tings, the upholstery, the latest addition for comfort 
and convenience. 


Women Careful Drivers 


Women drivers of automobiles figure in fewer acci- 
dents than do the men drivers, when the same number 
of drivers are placed on an equal footing for figuring, 
according to statistics compiled by the federal govern- 
ment. 


Of course, the percentage of women drivers as com- 
pared with the number of men who drive cars will run 
about one to twelve, but in the complication of ac- 
cidents resulting from careless driving the woman 
doesn’t figure one to 100. 


The reason is simply this: Woman is careful. The 
average woman is desirous of being fashionable, but 
if speeding is fashionable, she refuses to participate. 


Men are more willing to take chances. They'll try 
to “beat the train” in making a railway crossing. 
They'll try to “cut in” when turning a corner, in order 
to get ahead of the other fellow. They'll watch the 
street car and figure to a second, if possible, if there’s 
a chance to pass the car at a stop before the motorman 
opens the door to unload passengers. 


The woman drivers don’t care to take these chances. 
They are more careful, and that’s why they are not 
holding the record in the percentage of auto accidents, 
preferring to give these laurels to “mere man.” 
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UNDER THE FLICKERING LIGHT OF THE 
| HALLOWE'EN CANDLE 


“Come at the witching hour of eight, 
And let the fairies read your fate, 
Reveal to none this secret plot, 

Or woe—not luck—will be your lot.” 


witches’ brooms, brushing the cobwebs from the 

air. The eve of Hallowe’en approaches and for 
six brief hours the veil of mortal dust will be swept 
away, and the fate of young and old stand revealed to 
human sight. 


Rosy apples await those magic hours to give up secrets 
hidden for many days within their cores. Apple skiffs 
borne on miniature seas will bring joy or sadness to the 
lover, and the dumb cake, at the finger print of the Fairy 

Prince, will tell fates yet unknown. 


The great National holiday of Fairyland—Hallowe’en 
—is a time of merrymaking for mortals as well as for 
the Fairies. It is the one time of the year when fairy 
folk whisper dear secrets to the doubtful lover and to 
the forlorn maid of all ages. 


But they have a strange language—these little folk— 
and there is much humor in their ways. They lurk in 
the apple cores and they hang on the peeling as it is 
tossed over the. shoulder. They lead the lover to the 
mirror of his maid at the hour of midnight and they 
hide the secrets of the heart in every flower and fruit 
and nut. 


They delight in festive gatherings and many a young 
hostess waits until this season to give her one big party 
of the year that she may have these little people to assist 
her. Charming invitations to a Hallowe’en frolic may 
be issued on cards decorated with a silhouette of a witch 
riding a toy broom across a sky dark with bats and owls 
and a low-hanging moon. Miniature brooms of real 
straw may be used. Invite each guest to come in dis- 
guise and when the little sprites, witches, and elves 
arrive have them directed to the dressing room by two 


— the room will be filled with the swish of the 


little spooks, one a spectre in white and another, a little. 


imp in bright scarlet. The fun will begin when the 
variously disguised guests, directed by silent figures in 
black troop into the drawing room mellow with branches 
of reddening oak, mingled with stalks of ripened corn 
and cluster of purple grapes glowing in the light of 
pumpkin lanterns. : 

A clever hostess realizes that the success of her 
Hallowe'en party depends upon having a variety of 
games and upon having each game last only a few min- 
utes. A good way to start the evening is to give each 
masked figure a number: Have a guessing contest and 
award a prize for the one who guesses the identity of the 
largest number of guests. Unmasking can follow at the 
close of the contest and other games be introduced. 


The Pumpkin Fortune Teller 


The Pumpkin Fortune Teller is always a source of 
entertainment. Choose a large pumpkin and on the 
outside paint or cut the letters of the alphabet. Place 
it on a bed of Autumn leaves in the center of a small 


table. Blindfold each guest in turn and let him point 
out a letter with a hatpin. The first letter chosen is 
the initial of the future mate’s first name. Turn him 
around three times and let him again point out a letter. 
This is the first letter of the last name of the lucky 


’ person. 


The Apple Seed Fortune 


The Apple Seed Fortune never grows old. Let each 
guest choose a large red apple and at the hour of ten 
say, “Apple rosy, apple bright, tell my fortune true 
tonight.’’ When the apple is eaten, each guest counts 
the seeds. Two seeds portend an early marriage date; 
three, a legacy or present; four, great wealth; five, a 
long journey; six, fame; seven, the granting of the 
dearest wish; eight, a handsome husband or wife; nine, 
a gift of money; and ten, a happy marriage. 


Scotch ‘‘Luggies”’ 


Arrange three saucers in a row. Fill one with clear 
water, the second with muddy water, and leave the 
third empty. Blindfold each guest in turn and allow 
him to choose a saucer. The clear water indicates a 
young and handsome mate; the muddy water, marriage 


to a widow or widower; and the empty saucer, a solitary 
life. 


Dancing will afford a delightful interruption to the 
games and may continue until the supper hour. It is 
interrupted by an unexpected shower of nuts from a 
basket attached to the ceiling lights and overturned at 
the appointed time by means of ribbons fastened: to 
one side of the basket. Each nut should be tied with a 
ribbon, orange being used for the girls and black for the 
boys. Within each nut conceal a piece of paper on which 
is written the name of the supper partner. 


The dining room should be lighted entirely by candles 
and platters of alcohol in which there is salt. _Put good 
fat raisins into the platters. They are what our English 
cousins call “Snap Dragons’. The person who can 
grab a raisin out of the flame will be! hicky and free 
from evil spirits during the ensuing year. Regulation 
refreshments are apples, nuts, cider, pop-corn, sand- 
wiches, coffee, and individual pies. A less conventional 
menu may be used. Vanilla ice cream with caramel 
sauce gives a suggestion of Autumn. With it may be 
served little fortune cakes, candy, and nuts. Bake these 
little cakes in round-bottom patty pans, and ice with a 
yellow icing. Tiny pumpkins may be traced on them 
with a tooth pick dipped in chocolate. Of course each 
cake must contain a fortune. A ring indicates marriage 
within a year; a key, a long journey; a button, single 
blessedness; a coin, great riches; a horseshoe, good luck; 
a round disk of card, no luck at all; a heart, a lover; 
a pebble, hard times. 


MARY CARLETON. 
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What Does My Family Need? 


A Chat On Food Values With The Lady Of The Menu 


Dear Little Lady of the Menu, do not be dis- 
couraged because the whole problem of keeping your 
splendid family in good health has fallen upon your 
shoulders. Perhaps you don’t realize now, but so 
much, O so much, depends upon the foods and com- 
bination of foods with which you supply their daily 
needs. 


There are ever so many books written about this 
subject, so it will be comparatively easy for you to 
learn a great deal about foods within a short time. 
But, while many of these books are excellent, some are 
mediocre and others really bad. And when you pur- 
chase, be sure that you choose one of the excellent 
type. 

But it might be easier, as you say, if you could only 
“begin at the beginning” and learn a few simple facts 
first. That is why I am going to tell you a wee bit 
today about the human body and its needs. 


In spite of the time worn comparison, dear little 
Lady of the Menu, the body is like a wonderful ma- 
chine. It must have energy to operate, parts of it must 
be replaced continually and it needs regulators to in- 
sure the smooth running of all its parts. 


These diversified needs are largely supplied by 
foods, and it is by knowing their characteristics that 
you may be able to select wisely and combine well in 
the menus planned from day to day. 


Sources of Energy 


Most of the body energy should be derived from 
foods rich in starches for not only are they the cheap- 
est and most abundant of the energy foods, but the 
system can utilize more starchy foods without danger 
of injury than any other energy yielding substance. 
Grains or cereals such as breads, breakfast foods, and 
rice; most legumes such as dried peas and beans; po- 
tatoes and other starchy vegetables are the most com- 
mon starch foods. But remember that all energy foods 
must be supplied at the rate the body uses up energy. 
If supplied too rapidly, the body will for a time store 
up this excess energy in its tissues to use in time of 
stress but if this continues the body will become 
clogged and upset generally. 


A certain amount of energy may be derived from 
food rich in sugar or made from sugar. Sugar adds 
flavor and palatability to the diet and is quickly as- 
similated, but only the amount contained in a quart 
of milk, is needed for one balanced meal. In large 
quantities it is harmful to children and adults. Sugar 
rich foods are: sugar, candy, most fruits, sweet 
juiced vegetables such as carrots and beets, molasses, 
honey, syrups and milk. 

A moderate part of body energy is supplied by fat 
rich foods of which milk, eggs or meat are important. 
Fats aid in regulating the rate foods are made avail- 
able for body needs and certain fats, such as those in 
milk, butter, cream, and eggs, are especially necessary 
for children because they contain a growth promoting 
substance, 

Most nuts, vegetables, soy beans, oils and the fat of 
meat are other sources of fat. 


Body Builders 
While proteins must supply some of the body energy, 


they are by far more important as body builders. Tis- 
sues of the body—muscles, bloodcells, bones, nerves,— 
must be supplied with the substance from which they 
are built. Cells are being replaced continually and in 
young people, much more rapidly than in adults. But 
these cells, dear little Lady of the Menu, must be re- 
placed with the right materials. Trying to rebuild 
living parts with the wrong kind of foods, usually 
leads to diseases of various natures. And while your 
family may not be ill the first time you serve the 
wrong building material, continued repetition will af- 
fect their health. 


Protein is necessary for the building of all living tis- 
sues. It can be supplied by such animal foods as milk, 
skimmed milk, cheese, eggs, meat, poultry and fish, or 
by such plant foods as grains, cereals, bread, macaroni, 
legumes such as dried peas and beans, and lentils. 
Small amounts of iron, lime and phosphorous are also 
very necessary as body builders and these may be 
supplied by a whole series of delectable fruits, grains 
and vegetables. For instance, green vegetables, fruits, 
eggs, whole seed products such as cereals and bread 
which contain the whole grain will furnish iron. Milk, 
eggs, hard water, cheese, celery, cabbage, onions and 
lettuce furnish lime, while phosphorous occurs in milk, 
eggs, meat, whole grain products, and legumes. 


When you have supplied the energy giving and 
body building materials the regulating foods yet re- 
main. One group is composed of the laxative foods. 
The very best ones are fruits and vegetables, but whole 
grain products are of value too. 


The vitamins, of which we hear so much, are indeed 
yery important to the body. They serve not only as 
regulators, but also as a stimulant to body mainte- 
nance and growth. Their presence in the diet is an 
insurance against certain serious diseases. Vitamin 
A is a growth promoting substance found in milk, 
eggs, meat, especially liver and kidney, cheese, butter, 
cream, stems, leaves, and soy beans. Vitamin B is 
found in most naturally occurring foods such as eggs, 
milk, whole grains, and legumes. Vitamin C is found 
in fresh cabbage, young carrots, tomatoes, oranges and 
other citrous fruits, potatoes, and fresh milk. A fourth 
‘Vitamin has recently been discovered which is found 
in fresh milk, and in some raw leafy vegetables. 


When I see you again, dear little Lady of the Menu, 
perhaps I shall say something more about that new 
fourth Vitamin, but you will be more interested, I be- 
lieve, in what I shall have to tell you about the correct 
balancing of your menu. 


ALICE V. CRANDALL. 


This year’s “Boy Scouts Year Book” has just been 
published by D. Appleton & Co. It covers the same 
field as usual, but the contents are arranged in a new 
way, facilitating the finding of whatever its owner 
may be looking for. The sections of the book include 
Boy Scout stories, adventure stories, funny stories, 
tales of true adventure, wild animals at home, articles 
on things Scouts do, on sports, handicrafts and hob- 
bies. The authors represented are among the popu- 
lar writers for boys. 
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SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS 


Menus and Recipes by Mrs. Hugh A. Galt 


“Will you come to supper with us Sunday evening?” 
is the hospitable invitation that rings forth from many 
a hostess each week. No day of the week offers such 
an opportunity of delight to the American as Sunday. 
It is the one day when he indulges himself in the things 
he “loves to do.’”’. And Sunday evening is a red letter 
time for the hostess. 

Deeply buried in every American is a love of simplicity 
and informality which is scarcely less strong than his 
inherent hospitality. At no time do these kindred 
feelings of simplicity, informality and hospitality meet 
on kindlier terms than at Sunday night suppers. The 
relaxation of Sunday brings something of the holiday 
spirit and a gathering around the supper board is sure 
to be a delightful one. 

At this time of the year, one needs the open fire for 
comfort and within its soft glow friendship grows more 
mellow and the formalities of the daily life blend into a 
bond of warm sympathy. 

The hostess has almost unlimited opportunities to 
exercise her individuality in the choice of a menu for 
such an informal evening. There is a great variety of 
delectable dishes from which she may choose and her 
choice may be as simple or as pretentious as she pleases. 
It is very necessary, however, to see that whatever is 
selected is prepared well and served with care. 

A supper menu especially suitable for this time of 
year has been suggested by Mrs. H. A. Galt, “Brae- 
side,’ Medina Road. The recipes accompanying the 
menu are also contributed by Mrs. Galt. 


Bouillon Olives 


Chicken Charleroi with Asparagus Tips 
Wheaten Gems 
Coffee 


Mocha Parfait White Cake 


Chicken Charleroi 


One and one half (144) cups cooked diced chicken 
Two (2) cups cooked diced ham 

Two (2) cups thin cream sauce 

One (1) cup mushrooms 

Asparagus tips 

Saute the mushrooms in two (2) tablespoons butter; 


add the sauce; heat, and add chicken and ham. Serve 
on toast with hot buttered asparagus tips on each plate. 


* * * 
Mocha Parfait 


Two (2) tablespoons granulated gelatine 

One fourth (144) cup cold water 

One (1) cup sugar 

One (1) cup strong coffee 

Three (3) eggs 

One (1) pint whipping cream 

Dissolve gelatine in water; make syrup of sugar and 
coffee; beat yolks of eggs and cook slowly in syrup. 
Add gelatine and stir until cold. Add cream whipped 
stiff, and fold into gelatine mixture. Freeze; serve in 


glasses decorated with plain whipped cream and candied 
cherry. 


* * * 
White Cake 


One half (144) cup butter 

One (1) cup sugar (granulated) 

Three (3) whites of eggs 

Two thirds (24) cup sweet milk 

Two (2) cups Swan’s Down flour 

Three (3) level teaspoons baking powder 
Flavoring as desired. 


Cream butter and sugar; add milk; then add one (1) 
cup flour sifted; whites of eggs beaten stiff and last, one 


(1) cup sifted flour with baking powder. . Bake in slow 
oven. : 
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What Is The Farm Bureau? 


This Is a Question Which Has Been Asked So Often That It Is The Purpose Of This 
Article To Outline In Brief What The Farm Bureau Is And Why It Exists 


The Farm Bureau organization in each state is the 
child of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State College of Agriculture. This child is less 
than eleven years old, as it was in 1911 that the first 
county agent began work in New York State. Not 
until after 1914 was the Farm Bureau established. It 
was organized in the beginning to help the county agent 
accomplish his work but since its beginning has grown 
in scope and magnitude far beyond the imagination of 
those who were responsible for its beginning. 

Farm Bureau units are national, state, county and 
community. - ; ig 


Memberships are family affairs. That is a ten dollar 
membership fee entitles the whole family to membership. 
At the present time Summit County has 950 family 
memberships, Ohio has 102,000 and the nation has 
1,500,000. 


A Department of Agricultural bulletin has this to 
say about the purpose of the Farm Bureau: 

“A county farm bureau is an association of people 
interested in rural affairs, which has for its object, the 
development in a county of the most profitable and 
permanent system of agriculture, the establishment of 
community ideals and the furtherance of the well-being, 
prosperity and happiness of the rural people, through 
the cooperation with local, State and National agencies 
in the development and execution .of a program of 
extension work in agriculture and home economics.”’ 

This is a rather large order and leaves the local Farm 
Bureau free to develop their program according to 
community needs.”’ 

In Summit County, community programs are de- 
veloped in each community by the farm bureau officers 
and executive committee who call in representatives of 
schools, churches, granges or any organization interested 
in public welfare, together with the county extension 
agents, viz. county agricultural agent, home demon- 
stration agent, club agent. This group of people sit 
down together with paper and pencil or blackboard and 
outline a list of community problems. These problems 
are then discussed and possible remedies suggested. 
Before the meeting closes the committee decides definitely 
what work will be undertaken and leaders are appointed. 
Where committees are necessary to assist the leaders, 
these are appointed. Future plans of work require that 
after the program has been adopted, a calendar of work 
for the year shall be developed by the original committee. 
This calendar must include all public meetings, demon- 
strations, discussions or anything pertaining to the 
development of the community program. 

The extension agents are expected to give assistance 
in the development of these programs. This assistance 
is given to the leaders selected by the local committee 
by personal instruction, bulletins and practical demon- 
strations. 

During 1922 many lines of work were planned and 
undertaken by local communities in Summit County. 
Some of the kinds of work undertaken were: Boys’ and 
Girls’ work in Food, Canning, Clothing, Dairying, and 
Poultry, work for adults in improving dairying and 
milk production, soil improvement, better marketing, 
community purchasing, culling of flocks, improving 
farm seeds and better feeding methods on the farm, also 
some work in home planning and house decoration, 


garment construction, family feeding, home nursing, 
etc. Some assistance was also given to already existing 
organizations in planning constructive programs, also 
some assistance was given in the movement for better 
roads. 

So in developing work along lines already indicated 
and promoting others as need may arise, the Farm 
Bureau hopes to justify its existence in service by the 
people for the people all the time. 

The County Farm Bureau has its headquarters in the 
basement of the Court House where the extension 


agents will be glad to meet any persons interested in the 


work. 
AMY PARKER, 
Home Demonstration Agent. 


A Word on Public Health 


What is the object of public health work? Broadly 
speaking it is to prevent the spread of communicable 
diseases, to prolong life and to promote health and 
happiness. It is, therefore, both altruistic and economic 
in nature. 

Health is the most valuable asset which any individual 
or community can possess. It is the hand-maid of 
progress. Without it achievement is impossible and 
hope is submerged in the dark depths of despair. 

Man is to a large extent the victim of circumstances. 
He is constantly struggling against odds, against evil 
influences bent upon his undoing; this, in an endeavor 
to perpetuate the race and to secure for himself pleasure, 
physical, mental and spiritual. 

With ceaseless and indefatigable energy, throughout 
the ages, he has indomitably exerted his efforts to conquer 
unseen and often unknown forces, to transcend that 
which is degrading and destructive. The energy required 
for this never-ending conflict can come only through 
physical fitness. 

Is public health work then accomplishing its purpose? 
Most certainly it is. One need only glance at the story 
of the past to be thoroughly convinced. 

Where are the plagues which once stalked man with 
deadly persistence and which decimated whole nations 
and continents? Why have yellow fever and smallpox 
and bubonic plague lost their horror? Are they less 
terrible than in other times? No. Medical science has 
taught us how to combat them intelligently and we no 
longer fear them. Why are typhoid fever and tubercu- 
losis and diphtheria waning? Why are fewer babies 
dying each year? Why has the average length of life 
increased nearly fifteen years in the last one hundred 
years? 

There is but one answer. It is being accomplished by 
incessant battles waged by an army of untiring workers, 
armed with the irresistible weapons of scientific facts. 

DONALD D. SHIRA, M. D. 
Director of Health 


What Does the Public Health Nurse Do? 


Akron people see passing along the street the Health 
Department Nurse, wearing a blue uniform with white 
collar and cuffs, and a blue sailor hat. 

What does the Public Health Nurse do? 
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Here are some of the things she accomplished during 
the year 1921. 

She gave 651 health talks and drills to school children, 
explaining and demonstrating the principles of personal 
hygiene. 

She guarded the health of your child in the schools for 
she examined 158,782 children for evidences of contagious 
disease, head lice, skin disease, etc. 

She did this in order to discover these conditions at an 
early stage, so that sickness would not have an oppor- 
tunity to spread to well children. 

She took 6,446 throat cultures, in the effort to discover 
diphtheria early enough to prevent an epidemic. 

She was instrumental in securing 742 nose and throat 
corrections, 5,415 dental corrections and 451 pairs of 
glasses. 

She gave very intensive service to 360 undernourished 
children who were placed in six Open Window Room 
Schools in your city. 

She personally served 2,454 patients suffering with 
tuberculosis. 

She gave 5,266 muscle treatments to 267 crippled 
children. 

She advised mothers in the care and feeding of 7,773 
babies. 

She gave pre-natal instructions to 300 expectant 
mothers. 

She made a total of 43,482 calls in the interest of 
clinical patients. 


Slowly but surely the Public Health Nurse carries’ 


the message of health to an ever increasing number of 
people and the toll of preventable deaths diminishes 
year by year. 
ELIZABETH J. YOST, Director, 
Division of Public Health Nursing 


Commandments For Women 


Some time ago, a leading foreign magazine for 
women, (Die Illustrierte Frauenzeitung), appearing 
simultaneously i in Vienna and Berlin, opened a compe- 
tition for the best suggestion of ten commandments 
for the wife, the mother, and the homemaker. Five 
hundred and fifty-seven contributions were received 
and nine cash prizes were awarded. The following is 
one of the prize-winners, which seems worthy of the 
interest of American women also. 

Ten Commandments For the Wife 
1. Be healthy. 
2. Be joyful. 
3. Be beautiful. 
4. Be frank and keen. 
5. Be yielding, without weakness. 
6. Always have time for your husband—but never 
oo much. 
7. Do not try to educate your husband—take him 
as he is. 

8. Do not forget that a man hopes for understand- 
ing and appreciation as well as a woman—and give 
him these things in small, rare, dainty doses. 

9. If you wish to please your husband, you must be 
able to please other men also. 

10. Do not forget—only she is worthy of being 
loved who is strong enough to be happy without love. 


Ten Commandments For the Mother 
Be healthy. 
Be joyful. 
Be beautiful. 
Be gentle and placid. 
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5. Be firm without severity. 


6. Do not stint with your mother love. Tender- 
ness is not effeminacy. And just because life is often, 
cold and hard and cruel, a sunny, bright, glad child- 
hood is a blessing for the whole life. 


7. Discipline as life disciplines. It does not scold, 
it does not plead, it does not fly into a passion. It 
simply teaches that every deed has its adequate effect. 


8. Do not laugh at the little sorrows and pains 
of child life. Nothing wounds a child more than to 
find ridicule where it looked for sympathy. 


9. In illness and danger protect, nurse, cherish, and 
cheer as much as in your power. And do not weaken 
your vitality by giving way to anguish and sorrow- 
ing. What can be done must be done as well as 
possible. 


10. Do not forget—the happiness of having a child 
includes the duty of smoothing his way in the world 
—of endowing him with health, gladness, courage, 
vigor; of finally letting him live his own life freely, 
and in his own way. Your pay you have had in ad- 
vance, for your sorrowing was happiness, and your 
sacrificing joy. 


Ten Commandments For the Homemaker 


1. Make your household one harmonious: whole, 
no matter how small the scale. 


2. Use only what you can comfortably afford in 
good quality and ample quantity. 


3. Let your home appear bright and sunny. It is 
not easy to be unpleasant in a cheerful room. 


4. Treat your servants wisely and kindly, and it 
will be impossible for them to either impose or op- 
pose. 


5. Have time for everything, and never be in a 
hurry. 


6. A certain formality is necessary to save every- 
day life from triviality, and freedom from looseness. 


7. Do not forget that a “society climber” is death 
to the home life—true hospitality its flower. 


8. Know how to talk and how to listen, how to 
entertain and how to amuse. 


9. Have many interests and no studies. 


10. Do not forget—your home should not only He 
a well conducted dormitory and boarding place, but 
truly a home, the center and focus of all interest, 
pleasure and happiness for everybody connected with 
it. 
—In other words, be perfect. Try it.— 
RUTH LOUISE SHELDON. 


Digging and Storing Dahlias 


When the first frost has cut the tops it is time to dig 
the dahlias and store them. Be careful that none of the 
tubers are detached from the stems, and if any should 
be detached, throw them away, as they are valueless. 
The dahlia eye is in the old stem just where the tuber 
joins it and a detached tuber is eyeless. Dry the tubers 
for awhile and then label carefully and bury in a box of 
dry sand or road dust. Some will tell you this is not 
necessary if you keep them in a cellar, but sometimes 
you will lose them entirely if not packed, and always 
, they lose much vitality from withering. It is not much 
“trouble to pack them and insure safe wintering. While 
the tubers may be separated by splitting the stem and 
leaving a piece with each tuber, it is better to winter 
in the clumps and divide in the spring, and the only 
thing gained by dividing is a little closer packing. 
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Culture Here And There 


When Colonel Perkins of Warren prospected for a 
site to erect a new city, his action was prompted by a 
desire for gain. It was to be a money-making enterprise; 
but when he chose a name for the town, we read that he 
pondered long before he chose the Greek word which 
means ‘‘a high place,’’ thereby revealing culture, and 
the hope perhaps that his city might mingle the pale 
cast of thought with the development of business. 


In the Welsh tongue Bryn Mawr means the same as 
Akron. In the town of this name situated in a hilly 
spot in Pennsylvania there is a seat of learning with 
grey stone Jacobean walls which sheds the light of 
culture. Akron likewise has her educational institution 
from whence glows the same flame, and through the 
days of industrial development Akron has steadily 
maintained her faith in this. One feels that the influence 
of Akron University has an even deeper hold upon the 
city since the reduction to a standardized basis of its 
leading industry, and that Akron has never abandoned 
the ideal implied in its baptismal name. 


Music found her true place in civic life early, as did 
science in its relation to industry, bringing with it eager 
minds; pottery and the art of glass-coloring are being 
developed here, while literature, the drama and art are 
receiving suitable encouragement. 


It is diverting to let the fancy roam into the future 
when Goodyear Heights—that marvel wrought over 
night by a magic wand—and Firestone Park, are no 
longer beyond the calling limits, but intrinsic portions 
of an enormous city, when Barberton, Hudson and 
Medina are on the Akron woman’s list when she goes 
house-hunting, when Tallmadge has lost its quaint 
charm and developed into rows of city apartments of 
towering dimensions; and the rubber companies have 
moved out twenty miles or more to get their breathing 
spaces; when the subway connects North, South, East 
and West; and the automobile traffic resembles London 
the day before a coronation; when, in short, Akron has 
become the metropolis it is probably destined to be, if 
industry continues to increase in anything like the 
ration of recent years. 


What then of cuture in the metropolitan Akron of 
the future? Where will be located the inevitable art 
and natural history museums and the opera house? 
On which hill the Mellon Institute for Scientific Research? 
What will be the nature of the theatre toward which 
the Civic Drama Association is tending? Will all these 
things come through a gradual struggle on the part of 
its citizens, or will another Andrew Carnegie establish 
once and forever a concentrated group of buildings’ to 
house the arts? 

When the arts have prospered, and the complex flow 
of metropolitan life has reached Akron, with the usual 
accompaniments—the Greenwich Villagers, the artists’ 
studios, the followers of Vendantism and Bahaism—shall 
we see the strap-hanger as he is carried toward his 
suburban home after office hours bent upon the pages 
of The Nation? Shall we find the workman in the factory 
pulling his thumbed copy of Schopenhauer, Burns or 
Mill from his pocket as he sits on the coping waiting 
for his shift? 

Since history does repeat itself, one is inclined to 
think this may come true, even in the face of the incon- 
trovertible fact that individual automotive travel 
menaces true culture in modern life. The man speeding 
home in his own car has other fish to fry than the sub- 
urbanite moving to his fireside in train or subway. 
Safety first and not culture is occupying him. Speed is 


the worst enemy of thought. So also bridge, once called 
“the chewing gum of the intellect.” And truly all the 
world’s a-clatter in these times! 

Ruskin in the nineteenth century lamented the 
encroachment upon the English landscape of the factory 
and steam engine. Far be it from the projector of these 
random thoughts to underestimate the value of advance 
in any form of industry or travel; still Ruskin’s plea for 
the beauty to be found in one of nature’s least lovely 
demonstrations—a mud puddle—does emphasize a loss 
brought by speed. The horse-drawn voyager, the 
canal-boat traveller, and the pedestrian were richer im 
their contacts with nature than the man in a sports 
model. Culture often went with him who took his 
holiday on foot, the empyrean for his tent, and the 
greensward for his pillow, a copy of Stevenson or Thoreau 
for his only company. 

While she shows no favors, culture is an exacting 
mistress. Something of sacrifice must be made for her. 
She demands that her admirers house her with civic 
dignity, and share her storehouses with the people. 
enous: prosperity can be the greatest patron she may 

ave. 

In so far as no man can rob one of personal culture 
and the power to enjoy the treasures of municipal 
museums, culture is the greatest possession of a poor 
man save love and health and a will to work. Behind 
prison bars culture followed Leigh Hunt, and no man’s 
automobile has done as much. Ride and the world 
rides with you. Build mansions and man will envy you. 
Build museums and the world will bless you. 

True culture enriches the simplest home, and it is 
indeed filled with treasure when it possesses good 
pictures, periodicals and a well used library of the 
classics. The accumulated wealth of the mind abides 
in sickness and old age; through the centuries the ideals 
of true culture persist, even as they have in the “high 
place’ which Colonel Perkins laid out for his city. 

MRS. ELLWOOD B. SPEAR. 


The Cross Roads of New York 
By JoSEPHINE VAN DE GRIFT 


Selma Schwartz noticed it too, so I presume it is a 
matter fit for comment: there are six million people in 
New York City; there are 200,000 more or less, in Akron, 
Ohio. Keeping these little matters of proportion fairly 
in mind, there are about as 
many long skirts in one place 
as the other. I frankly ex- 
pected to see the subway 
swept clean of peanut shells, 
chewing gum wrappers and 
one thing and another by a 
maelstrom of petticoats. I 
was agreeably, as the saying 
goes, disappointed. Business 
women, even in suits that are 
palpably new, are maintain- 
ing a length nine and ten 
inches from the ground—the 
length, I imagine, that they 
have generally worn them. A 
good many youngsters are 
trotting about contentedly 
with their skirts at their knees. And a goodly number, 
I suspect, of the blase young persons who are patrolling 


Josephine Van de Grift 
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Broadway and Fifth av. with draperies billowing in the 
wind, are stenographers and sales girls from Peoria, 
Oklahoma City and environs who have come on to show 


the big city that they know what’s what. 
* K * 


Neither is there discernible that tremendous rush to 
let the hair grow long. Leila Taylor, one of the 
youngsters who wrote “Voltaire,” prefers hers short and 
intends to keep it that way. So does Dorothy Parker 
whose remarkably fine humor bobs up from time to time 
in Life and the Saturday Evening Post. So does Eleanor 
Mangum, a decidedly volatile young pianist who will be 
remembered as having lived in Akron a few years ago. 

Eleanor’s present ambition, so far as I could gather 
from a brief luncheon period the other day, is to establish 
a little theatre in Cornwall where she will be the director, 
manager, ticket taker, leading lady, tragedienne and in- 
genue. The scrubbing of the theatre and a few minor 
roles I think she intends to let out to the Cornwallites. 

* * * 

I had occasion to seek out Will Rogers early last week 
and he took me behind the scenes at the Follies. I didn’t 
think much of it at the time but the stage door keeper 
assured me that it was a privilege to be highly esteemed. 
“They won’t even let the mothers of the girls back 
there,” he explained. Both the stage door keeper and a 
watery eyed taxi cab driver with whom he was convers- 
ing were loud in their praises of Rogers. “There ain’t 
a soul in New York that don’t love that man,” they 
anthemed. 

I could readily agree with them. Will Rogers is genu- 
ine and like every other genuine person he is kind. As I 
sat and listened to his homely talk—he snuffles occasion- 
ally and he never bothers about a final G. It gradually 
bore down upon me that he was not an actor as we 
ordinarily think of acting. With complete lack of self 
consciousness he walks out upon a stage and that genuine- 
ness, that kindness, that homely humor which would im- 
mediately enthrall the Little Soviet which congregates 
daily in Tom Reilly’s cigar store, Akron, Ohio, likewise 
exercises its magic over the aggregation of boot leggers, 
traveling men, chorus girls out of a job and department 
store buyers out for a lark, which piles nightly through 
the door of the New Amsterdam theatre to view Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s Follies. 


a 

The New York columnists are indulging their pet 
weakness of writing books and a number of these will 
appear shortly. Heywood Broun’s is to be “The Boy 
Grew Older.” Its plot, he tells me, concerns a news- 
paper man and sport writer (Heywood Broun is a news- 
paper man and sport writer), who has a son upon whom 
he sets great store (Heywood Broun has a son, Heywood 
3rd, upon whom he sets great store). The father’s de- 
sire is that the boy shall become something muscular— 
possibly a lightweight champion of the world. But the 
boy takes matters into his own hands and becomes an 
opera singer. The supreme tragedy of this is mitigated 
somewhat by the circumstance that the boy becomes a 


baritone, and not a tenor, opera singer. 
* so ok 


Christopher Morley’s book is called, “Where the Blue 
Begins,” and it happens to be his own particularly quaint 
contribution to the generally accepted premise that hap- 
piness is to be found at last at home. It is something 
of a fable and something of a satire being worked out 
through the dog kingdom. Some of its lines are worth 
munching over: 

“People who have an arm or a leg amputated—say 
they can still feel pain in the absent member. Well, 
there’s an analogy in that. Modern skepticism has am- 
putated God from the heart: but there’s still a twinge 
where the arteries were sewn up.” 


“Prophets are twice stoned—first in anger; then, after 
their death, with a handsome slab in the graveyard.” 
a ee 
Don Marquis’ new book is a collection of short stories 
called “The Revolt of the Oyster.” He tells me that 
“Hermione and Her Little Group” has been his most 
profitable venture in book making. 


THEATRES 


Fieber & Shea, managers of the Colonial Theatre, 
have taken over the management of the Goodyear 
Theatre and this season will bring to Akron the best 
dramatic offerings which can be obtained. 

Dulcy 

It is with joy that we announce the coming of 
“DULCY” to the Goodyear Theatre, Tuesday evening, 
November 7th. “DULCY” was the biggest hit of the 
last New York season, and will come to Akron with 
the original New York caste including Lynn Fontanne. 
“DULCY” was termed by Booth Tarkington as “The 
gayest Light Comedy I ever saw.” 

The play was written by George Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly and produced under the direction of George 
Tyler and H. H. Frazee, and is a veritable master- 
piece of pure comedy. 

“Dulcy” (the bromide lady) portrayed by Lynn 
Fontanne, is a new and distinctive character in stage- 
land, although men and women everywhere will iden- 
tify her. She is a symbol, not a person. She is uni- 
versal. She doesn’t think—she merely thinks she 
thinks. She chatters bromides endlessly, mixes her 
metaphors and her platitudes, and pursuing a mad 
career of unintentional trouble-making, turns best 
friend into enemies, mismates young men and women, 
and very nearly wrecks her own marriage. 

Anna Christie 

Fieber and Shea will also present “Anna Christie” 
by Eugene O’Neill on the 24th of October: This is 
one of the most talked of plays which has been pro- 
duced in recent years. It will have Pauline Lord as 
the star and the original New York cast which in- 
cludes those sterling actors, George Marion and 
Frank Shannon. This is the play that won the 
Pulitzer prize for the best drama in America last 
year and which has been hailed unanimously by all the 
dramatic critics as the ripest and most virile work of 
the man who has “The Hairy Ape,” “The Emperor 
Jones” and “Beyond the Horizon” to his credit. 

The Hopkins production of “Anna Christie” is one 
of the really big things of the year. It is a vivid piece 
of writing with that inescapable flavor of life and 
reality which O’Neill interjects into his dialogue. 

As a study in emotional acting of the very highest 
type there has been nothing on the American stage 
in many seasons to equal Miss Lord’s work. She 
sweeps everything before her. Arthur Hopkins, with 
this play, adds one of his most important contribu- 
tions to the American stage. 

A Rumor ; 

Rumor hath it that Mr. Stuart Walker is to bring 
his greatest dramatic and scenic achievement, “Job,” 
to Akron before the holidays. Present plans include 
a tour of the country, (the first that has been made) 
under Mr. Walker’s personal direction and while no 
announcement has appeared, it is understood that it 
will be presented here some time before its production 
in Cleveland or in fact, any of the middle western 
cities. 

The original production was given at the Booth 
Theatre in New York and since that time it has played 
to capacity audiences in Roston and Pittsburgh. 
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NCE upon a time there lived a boy whose name was Nimblefoot. He livec 
long ago—so long ago that nobody’s grandfather can remember anything a 
It ‘was in the time of the Treedwellers. In the finest of all the trees lived | 


the birds, and listened to the Breezes as they whispered among the leaves. 


One day Nimblefoot wandered away from Little Climber and his family ee . % 
went far down the branches of the trees. As he slid on to the lowest branch he saw some- 7 hea : = 
thing that looked like a bright eye peering up at him from the ground. ) some 

“Come down and play with me Nimblefoot,” said the Bright Eye. “I know lots of new 
games.” 


’ 


“No, no,” replied Nimblefoot. “Mother Mahu says I must not leave my tree. Great 
Animals or Crawling Things may hurt me.” Then, seeing the dimming of the Bright Eye, 
he added, “You may come up and play with me.” 


“That I cannot do,” said the Bright Eye. “I am too’small. I should have to grow 
very much to be large enough to come up to you.” 5 


Nimblefoot looked longingly at the new-found playmate. Then he said good-bye and 
went hand over hand back to his home: - That night as the family ate their dried deer meat 
Nimblefoot said, “Mother Mahu, I saw a Bright Eye on the ground this afternoon. He 
asked me to come down and play with him, but I just stayed on the lowest branch and talked 
to him.” 


“That is right Nimblefoot,” smiled the mother, “Stay away from the Bright aie He 
is not a good playfellow and might hurt you.” | 


“But Mother Mahu, how could he hurt me? I am so much larger than he I could crush 
him with my heel.” 


“Be quiet little boy and go to your hammock. Mother Mahu knows. That just looked 
like a bright eye. That was Spark-naughty, Spark-son of dreadful Fire. He is just wish- 
ing for some one to help him grow into a flame so that he may become as fierce as his father 
and maybe destroy the people who live in the Forest Trees.” 


Nimblefoot climbed into his hammock, but he thought about Spark. He was curious 
about him, and then he remembered how he looked when he, Nimblefoot, refused to go 
down and play with him. He wondered how such a bright looking little thing as Spark 
could grow into a giant Fire. Surely Mother Mahu was mistaken. 


For many days Nimblefoot remained in the top-most branches of his tree. But one hot, 
sultry day when it was hard to get a breath even in the top-most branch, Nimblefoot be- 
came restless. Then it was he remembered how bright Spark looked and that he had said 
he knew some new games. Mother Mahu had not said anything about talking to him. He 
thought he would go and sit on the lowest branch and see what Spark would say. 


Sure enough there was Spark. He was sitting just as he had the other day. Only this 
day his eye was dull and he could scarcely speak. His voice was so weak that Nimblefoot 
had to slide part way down the big tree trunk to hear him. 

“Come here and play with me,” urged Spark, “You have nothing to do in the big tree 
and I get lonely. Come down and run a race with me.” 

“You could not run,” jeered Nimblefoot. 
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FOOT 


BLAIR 
“Oh yes I could. If you will bring me something to eat and fan my head I shall be aR 
able to run faster than you.” ah t\ 
“I don’t believe it,” said Nimblefoot. “But I will get you something to eat and fan your YS bs 
head.” S as z 
Nimblefoot forgot all about Mother Mahu saying that Spark would grow into a Giant pe aN ne 
Flame. He had no thought of disobeying her. He just wanted to help Spark. He ran Bk eS 
about hunting the dry chips and leaves to feed Spark, and got a big, big leaf to fan his head. 4 RN 
Spark ate all the dry chips and even sucked in the parched grass about the tree. He De N os 


was very pretty and bright as he followed Nimblefoot around and around the tree. 

“Run fast,” he shouted, “I grow as I run.” Round and round the tree they went. 
Spark was a flame now, and was getting larger all the time. For a while it was fun for 
Nimblefoot for he was a good runner. But he noticed that Flame tore about angrily and 
seemed determined to catch him. Then it was that Nimblefoot thought of what Mother § 
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Mahu had said. He knew Father Mahu had gone out early that morning with his big club, 
so he was not there to help. Poor Mother Mahu and Little Climber were alone in the tree 


so he must keep Flame away from it, and them. AY \ 

He could feel Flame’s hot breath on his bare legs and back. Once Flame caught his ~ . 
long hair, scorching his ears as he did so. With a quick leap Nimblefoot jumped over one \ 
of the paths Flame had made and ran away from the tree just as fast as his legs and hands +\\ 


could carry him. He tore through the underbrush with Flame ever at his heels. Flame 
was a raging mad fire now and sometimes he ran so fast he seemed to get in front of 
Nimblefoot and spat and roared at him. 


Nimblefoot was brave, but his back hurt all over. His legs, where Fire had touched 
them, were very sore.. But he ran on even though his knees were weak and his breath was 
far spent. 

Once he stumbled over a little striped:snake that felt cool and wet, and Nimblefoot 
knew that he was near Water. Surely that would make his burning body feel better. Be- 
sides, Fire was afraid of Water! He would not follow him there! 

Sure enough his feet slipped, and before he knew it he plunged headlong into a little 
stream of water. It was not so large but from the middle of it Nimblefoot looked out on 
the ugly, red, hot and angry playfellow who was now his enemy. 

In the meantime, Big Chief Mahu had come home and found the burned and scorched 
grass under the trees. He knew that no other than Fire could leave such tracks. In frantic 
haste the father climbed the tree to see about his family. Only Nimblefoot was gone. Nimble- 
foot, beautiful, fun-loving little fellow. Poor Father Mahu’s heart was as heavy as the big 
club he carried as he swung down the tree and followed the path Fire had made. 


When Father Mahu finally came to the bank of the little stream he found Fire licking 


out his ugly red tongue at the frightened little Nimblefoot who lay with only his head 
peeping out of the water. | 


It took many wet skins to smother Fire even after Father Mahu had beaten him 
soundly with his big club. It took careful handling to get Nimblefoot back to the tree. 
Many wild geese were killed to get the healing fat for the poor little sore back and burned 
body. Many months went by before he was the same Nimblefoot again ; and neither he, nor 
all those who came after him have ever played with Fire. 


No, not even with the tiniest 
Spark from that day to this! 
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Akron and Summit County 
Federation 


The outgrowth of the last several decades has been 
a strong and well organized development in women’s 
club work. Courageous, unselfish women have striven 
and have overcome almost insurmountable obstacles; 
and by earnest and constant endeavor have made ex- 
cellent progress. 

The big welfare problems are constantly before us, 
presenting many serious angles, but they are difficult 
of solution and require a tremendous force to unravel. 
Great as has been our progress, infinitely greater is 
the work ahead, for it must ever remain an unfinished 
task. 

The efforts of our Federation are not so much to- 
ward the accomplishment of some single purpose as 
toward a general advancement of all social and eco- 
nomic conditions. We heartily support every activity 
which promises improvement or benefit to our com- 
munity; and, in the full realization of the good that 
can come from the active co-operation of our women 
we believe we can become each year a still greater 
factor in the accomplishment of Civic Betterment. 

We have grown materially. From that small group 


of earnest women who started our organization under. 


the name of the “Woman’s Council” in 1893 with an 
affiliation of nineteen clubs and with Mrs. Katherine 
Claypole as President, we have developed into a Fed- 
eration of over sixty clubs and an individual member- 
ship of 1,200. And this year we believe we will forge 
far ahead. With a strong Membership Committee and 
the loyal support of all members; and with the branch- 
ing out into four most comprehensive departments— 
Fine Arts, Applied Education, Public Welfare and 
Legislative—we hope to appeal strongly to the indi- 
vidual taste. 

One thing more, we need many, many more active 
workers, we have a large organization to develop. 
There is much ignorance and consequent suffering in 
the world and so much that you could do to alleviate 
it; there are many opportunities to extend good cheer; 
many activities to be carried on; so many places where 
your assistance is required. This work must be done. 
Has any one the right to ignore her share when all 
about can be heard the crying need for service? . Has 
any one the right to stand idly by when she is so 
urgently needed to help in the great scheme of things? 


MRS. R. M. LEGGETT, 
President. 
Se ee 


Initial Fall Meeting 


That a year of practical and helpful service lies before 
the members of the clubs comprising the City and County 
Federation, was clearly indicated in the initial meeting 
held October 4. 

Mrs. R. M. Leggett, president, emphasized in her 
opening remarks the value of co-operation, saying that 
with co-operation the Federation could accomplish any- 
thing that was made its goal. This spirit was evidenced 
_ in the reports of chairmen of various departments. 

The following chairmen of standing committees were 
announced: Educational, Miss Anita Bauman; Legisla- 


tive, Mrs. Allen F. Ayers; Civics, Mrs. Henry Sperry; 
Music and Art, Mrs. W. W. Milar; Public Health, Mrs. 
C. H. Case; Hospitality, Mrs. C. V. Gough; Program, 
Miss Helen Wolle; Publicity, Mrs. Ralph Leonard. 

After the business session, Dr. Dan Bradley of the 
Pilgrims Church of Cleveland, gave an address on the 
Political Situation in the Near East. 


Official Call 


North-east District Conference 


The North-east District is to be the guest of the 
Akron and Summit County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at the Methodist Church, 263 Mill St., Akron, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, November 14th and 15th. 

All unfederated clubs in the District are cordially 
invited to meet with the federated clubs in this Con- 
ference which promises to be most helpful and enter- 
taining. The first session will open at 10 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, at which time we will be welcomed 
by Mrs. R. M. Leggett, President of the Akron and 
Summit County Federation. Dr. H. S. MacAyeal, 
State Director of Public Welfare, will be one of the 
speakers at this session. 

All guests are urged to be present at the opening 
session and remain throughout the Conference as 
speakers of prominence will present matters of vital 
importance to club women at EVERY session. The 
afternoon session will open at 1:30. A six o’clock din- 
ner ($1.25) will be served at the Methodist Church, 
reservations for which are to be made before Novem- 
ber 11th, by writing to Miss Harriet Manton, West- 
gate, North Portage Path, Akron. 

The evening session will open at 8 o’clock at which 
time a special feature will be a concert given by the 
Tuesday Musical Club and an address by a speaker of 
National prominence. 

A parliamentary drill will be conducted by Mrs. 
C. S. Selover, State President, at 8:45 Wednesday 
morning, before the opening of the regular session. 

We hope to be able to complete our pledge to Nat- 
ional Headquarters at Washington at the Conference, 
and all Federated Clubs are asked to send representa- 
tives prepared to report the amount of this subscrip- 


tion. The pledge may be paid in three yearly pay- — 


ments, the first to be due January 1, 1923. 

As there will be no State Convention this fall, it is 
hoped all clubs will be well represented at this meet- 
ing. There is no limitation to the number, your entire 
club membership being welcome. 

Any unfederated clubs desiring later notice of the 
Conference are asked to write to the District Vice- 
President. 

Our Hostesses, who already have a reputation for 
their gracious hospitality, are making elaborate plans 
for our entertainment and we hope we may show our 
appreciation by a large attendance to enjoy the 
program. 

Cordially yours, 
ELIZABETH HAYMAKER, 
Vice-President, North-east District, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 
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Daughters of American 
Revolution 


There are a number of organizations in our Country 
which require genealogical descent for membership, and 
of these none is more important and doing better work 
than the Daughters of American Revolution. 

When the national society of the D. A. R., inspired by 
a story by Mrs. Mary A. Lockwood, was founded in 
Washington, October 11, 1890, with the purpose “to 
cherish, maintain and extend the institutions of American 
freedom, to foster true patriotism and love of country 
and to secure all the blessings of liberty,” its organizers, 
a band of 18 women, little dreamed how far reaching 
would be their efforts. : 

From this beginning the largest patriotic society of 
women in the world with 2,000 chapters counting its 
members by tens. of thousands, came into existence and 
has done a wonderful work along historical and educa- 
tional lines. An Ohio woman, Mrs. Benjamin (Caroline 
Scott) Harrison, for whom the national society is now 
building a memorial in the form of a dormitory for 
women at Oxford College, was the first president general. 

The D. A. R. in its research work has found sheaves 
of legends clustering about historic places, as well as 
authentic history, and its published records have been a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the country. 
Cuyahoga Portage Chapter, which was organized in 1897 
by Mrs. Emily Bronson Conger with 13 charter members, 
has an enrollment of 238. Mrs. J. M. Allen is the newly 
elected regent; Mrs. S. A. Kepler, first vice regent; Mrs. 
L. O. Caine, second vice regent; Miss Margaret Kendig, 
recording secretary; Mrs. J. T. Dye, Jr., registrar; Mrs. 
C. D. Housel, treasurer; Mrs. Mary Cale Smith, corre- 
sponding secretary and Mrs. G. M. Wright, historian. 

The chapter launched its fall season Oct. 2, with a 
meeting at Hotel Portage, Mrs. Martin Berthold acting 
as hostess. Celebration of Constitution Day featured 
the program. 


One Phase of Educational Work 


A glimpse into one phase of the educational activities 
of the D. A. R., was given at Perkins Auditorium, Fri- 
day night, Oct. 6, when the chapter presented Mr. 
F. A. Seiberling, trustee of Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Cumberland Gap, Tenn., and a motion picture of 
this institution, which is in part supported by the D. A. R. 


Mr. Seiberling told of the origin of the school, stress- 
ing the value of education among the mountaineers, 
whose sterling, inherent qualities of citizenship was 
so thoroughly demonstrated during the period of the 
great war. 


The school, which is located almost on the tri-State 
line of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, near the his- 
toric little town of Cumberland Gap, where one of the 
famous battles of the Civil War was fought, and lying 
in the midst of a little, valley surrounded by majestic 
mountains, enjoys one of the most picturesque settings 
of any school in the Southland. 


Beginning in the basement rooms of an old church it 
has grown to a campus and farm of more than 706 acres 
and a forest tract of several thousand acres, with a num- 
ber of beautiful buildings, and to-day it boasts of an 
enrollment of 750 students. 


“More than 70 per cent of the student body of the 
university depend entirely or partly upon the work they 
do to pay for their board and books. Thirsting for the 
education at which their forefathers sneered and for 


the knowledge of accomplishing daily tasks by modern-: 
day methods instead of the primitive ways which still are 
in vogue among the illiterate mountaineers, many of the 
mountain boys and girls forsake their ramshackle homes, 
walk for miles carrying their “little all” tied up in a 
handkerchief or in the old-fashioned “telescope” and 
present themselves at the school without a penny, an- 
nouncing simply that they “have come.” 

All the regular subjects from kindergarten through 
college courses are taught, and in addition the school 
provides training in carpentering, engineering, dairying, 
horticulture, farming, forestry, cooking, canning, spin- 
ning, sewing, laundry, poultry raising, gardening, music 
and art. Not only are the students taught these trades, 
but they are paid by the hour for the work they do in 
these lines, and when they leave school their minds are 
trained to think and their hands accustomed to doing 
as producers, home-makers and patriotic citizens. 


The Home and School League 


The American Creed 


I am an American. 

I believe in the dignity of labor ; 

The sanctity of the home; 

The high destiny of Democracy. 
Courage is my birthright, 

Justice is my ideal, 

Faith in Humanity, my guiding star. 


By the sacrifice of those who suffered that I might 
live, those who died that America might endure, I 
pledge my life to my country and to the liberation of 
mankind. 


More than eleven years ago, the Home and School 
League of Akron had its beginning. So far-seeing was 
its policy and so vital its purpose that within these 
few years, it has grown from one small group to an 
organization with thirty-six branches, totaling a mem- 
bership of more than six thousand and touching well 
nigh every phase of civic life. 

The League has worked throughout its existence to 
further a closer understanding between teachers and 
parents, to secure better schools and better equipment 
for the schools, to improve the conditions of child life, 
to arouse a full appreciation of parenthood and to ac- 
cept parenthood as a real profession. 

Under the guidance of the League, the schools have 
become community centers where the problems of 
common interest to the parent, teacher and child find 
a meeting ground. 

It has been through the efforts of the League that 
playgrounds throughout the city have been equipped, 
that supervision for these grounds has been provided, 
that lights have been installed on some of the grounds, 
that scholarship in the High Schools is awarded. 
Great work was done during the war and immediately 
following in the supervision of gardening by the chil- 
dren in various school districts. 

Encouragement has always been given by the 
League to all beneficial and progressive movements 
such as the Milk Campaign, the Better Akron Fund, 
Appreciation of Art and Music in the schools, by pre- 
senting speakers on these subjects at meetings of the 
League and by doing actual work among its members 
along these lines. 

The League has always assisted in the Americani- 
zation work, by means of parties and entertainments 
given in districts composed largely of foreigners, and 
by personal calls. 
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THE WOMAN’S 


Music 


The Tuesday Musical Club of Akron is one of the old- 
est and most successful Clubs in the Ohio Federation, as 
well as standing very high in the records of achievement, 
in comparison with older Clubs in other parts of the 
United States. The Tuesday Musical Club is now in 
its thirty-fourth year, while the oldest Club in the United 
States—the Beethoven Club of Portland, Maine, cele- 
. brated its fiftieth anniversary last year. 


The Musical Club movement is recognized among art- 
ists and musical educators as the biggest factor for rais- 
ing the standards of music in the community and for 
making it possible for orchestras and great artists’ courses 
of concerts to be carried on. 


It was twenty-five years ago that the important Music 
Clubs of the United States sent representatives to the 
first conclave, which resulted in a National Federation 
being formed. Since then the aims and practical work of 
the Federation have become very much more diversified 
and much broader in their scope, as year after year 
proved the possibilities within it. The National Organ- 
ization now numbers some 1,200 clubs, while the State 
of Ohio, which has only been organized some eight years, 
now has 90 music clubs to its credit. 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, wife of the eminent 
American composer, is president of the Ohio Federation. 
Mrs. Kelley has been fortunate in having the co-operation 
of the leading musicians in the various clubs of the State. 
On her Board there are eighteen different committees 
with exceptionally fine women as chairmen of each one. 


Akron has to its credit representatives from the Tues- 
day Musical Club as follows: 


Mrs. D. S. Bowman, chairman of Church Music and 
Home and Social Group Singing; Mrs. T. S. Ejichel- 
berger, chairman of Junior Music Clubs; Mrs. George 
M. Stadelman, chairman of “Ways and Means,” which 
committee is a part of the Finance Department of which 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling—is national and state chairman. 


The Fortnightly Club of Cleveland is represented by 
three members on the Board, the Dayton Club, four, the 
Columbus Music Club, three, and other clubs in like pro- 
portion. 


The Music Federation has adopted the same County 
divisions as have been used for some years by the 
Women’s Federation of Clubs. The eight County Di- 
rectors are all women of exceptional ability and musical 
standing, and very eager to carry on the extension work 
asked of them by the National Board. There are 32 
women on the Executive and Auxiliary Board. 


The fall meeting will be held in Dayton at Morain 
Farm, the home of Colonel and Mrs. E. A. Deeds, Nov. 
2nd and 3rd, when complete plans for the winter work 
will be discussed. The slogan adopted in 1919 is still the 
watchword of Federation workers, and Ohio, in the ex- 
tension work under Mrs. Kelley, seeks to accomplish the 
actual carrying out of this slogan during the coming 
year—"A Music Club in every town, in every county in 
Ohio, and Juvenile Club as auxiliary.” So there will be 


great activity in Musical Federation circles this coming 
year. 


The work from time to time will-be described in the 
Forum and keep the women of Summit County fully ac- 
quainted with what is being done in other parts of the 
state. 


MRS. F. A. SEIBERLING. 
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Tuesday Musical Club 


The season 1922-1923 of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. D. S. Bowman, president, 
promises to be one of unusual interest. It has been the 
policy of the club each year to broaden the scope of its ac- 
tivities, and the plans for the present season include new 
and interesting developments along musical lines. 


The Study Programs for the bi-monthly meetings have 
been carefully outlined and some delightful afternoons 
of music are anticipated. Two of the more important 
events of the year will be Guest Night, with Mrs. F. A. 
Seiberling as hostess, when the Oberlin Conservatory Trio 
will be heard, and the June meeting at which a musical 
pageant, ““Pandora’s Box,” will be presented on the ter- 
races at Stan Hywet Hall. 


. The various committees in charge of the musical ex- 
tension work are planning an active season. The Junior 
Club work, of so much importance to the younger musi- 
cians of the city, will be carried as usual, and the Al- 
truistic Committee hopes to extend its work along new 
and broader lines. 


Of much interest to the general community is the an- 
nouncement that the Club will this year resume its eve- 
ning concerts. 


LUCY BECK 


Two trips abroad within a year is an unusual record 
for a little miss of twelve, but that is the privilege ac- 
corded little Lucy Beck, who with her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Beck, spent the summer traveling in foreign 
countries, and who has again sailed for Europe. She was 
accompanied by her mother and Catherine Routh, daugh- 
ter of A. E. Routh of Erie, Pa., formerly of Akron. 
Both girls will enter the Les Tourelles School in Brussels. 


Oscar Wilde and James McNeill Whistler were visit- 
ing an art gallery in London one day when Whistler 
made an unusually brilliant remark. 

“I wish I had said that,” sighed Wilde. 

Recalling Wilde’s proclivity for appropriating the 
clever remarks of his friends, Whistler replied: 

“You will Oscar, you will.” 
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The College Club 


“To promote the social interests of the college-bred 
women in Akron and vicinity and to arouse an interest 
in college work,” was the purpose of the College Club as 
outlined at the time of its organization, October 20, 1911. 
There were thirty-nine members at this first meeting. At 
the present time, the membership is 335. 


In addition to the advantages to its members, the Col- 
lege Club has brought to Akron many persons of note, 
among whom are Alfred Noyes, Mary Antin, and Sir 
Forbes-Robertson. This year Isaac S. Marcosson will 
be presented. 


Mrs. A. T. Carnahan is the president of the organiza- 
tion for this year; Miss Anita Bauman and Mrs. F. C. 
Sherman, vice-presidents; Mrs. R. W. Albright, treas- 
urer; Miss Louise Grant, recording secretary; Mrs. C. 
M. Clark, Mrs. M. A. Magee, Mrs. E. B. Spear, Mrs. L. 
C. Douglas and Mrs. Harry Blythe, corresponding sec- 
retaries. ; 


One general meeting is held each month at which some 
speaker of note is introduced. Aside from this general 
meeting there are sectional meetings for study. The 
divisions this year will be: A literary section under the 
direction of Mrs. E. B. Spear; a dramatic section under 
Mrs. Philip Jones; and one section for the study of “pre- 
ventive medicine” under the direction of Miss Clara 
Brouse. Other meetings of a purely social nature in 
charge of Mrs. R. K. Crawford are held each month. 


The standard of eligibility to membership was for- 
merly two full years of college work, but it has been 
necessary on account of the rapid growth and result- 
ing unwieldiness of the club to raise the requirements. 
The applicant now must hold a degree from an accredited 
college. Mrs. F. S. Carpenter is chairman of the mem- 
bership committee for this year. 

At the October meeting of the College Club, Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker of Texas, ex-president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, will speak. — 


Panhellenic 


Greek letter societies or “College Fraternities,’ as 
they are generally called, occupy a place of growing 
importance in the club life of today. Students always 
have shown a marked tendency to unite in groups or 
organizations, some founded on a literary or scho- 
lastic basis, others on a purely social one, and still 
others on a basis embodying all of these features. 
Many of these groups, united by a common purpose 
and a common name, composed of Greek letters, have 
formed a net-work of friendship and fellowship 
throughout the colleges in this country and have made 


‘ a vital contribution to student life. 


In order to improve conditions of fraternity life 
in the colleges, to co-operate with college authorities 
in all efforts to raise social and scholastic standards, 
to strengthen inter-fraternity relationship, and to be 
a forum for the discussion of all questions of general 
interest to the fraternity world, representatives from 
seven Greek letter fraternities met together in Chicago 
in 1902 and organized the Panhellenic Conference, 
which in 1911 changed its name to its present title of 
National Panhellenic Congress. Only women’s fra- 
ternities with at least five chapters and having no 
chapter in an institution below collegiate rank are 
eligible to membership. 

National Panhellenic became the inspiration for 
local associations of Greek letter women in many 
cities. In May 1917 a call was sent out to all fra- 


ternity women in Akron. Eighty women representing 
some ten fraternities were present at that first lunch- 
eon, at which time a permanent organization to be 
known as the Akron Panhellenic Association was 
effected. 


The aims of the organization as stated in the con- 
stitution are: “to keep fraternity women in touch 
with the progress of the fraternities; to acquaint the 
public with the value of fraternities; to co-operate 
with the Akron University Panhellenic; to promote 
the welfare of college women in Akron; and to further 


the highest ideals of fraternity among college women.” 


Membership is restricted to alumnae members of 
national fraternities belonging to the National Panhel- 
lenic Congress. Of the eighteen fraternities in that 
Congress, fourteen are represented by the two hundred 
members in the local association. 


The following officers and advisory board have been 
elected for 1922-1923: President, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Bame; vice-president, Mrs. Sherman Grant; rec. sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles Pfahl; corr. secretary, Mrs. R. W. 
Albright, treasurer, Mrs. Fred Amon; members-at- 
large, Mrs. Raymond Mertz, Miss Rita Stinson; Alpha 
Chi Omega, Mrs. R. E. Amos; Alpha Delta Pi, Miss 
Caroline Treffinger; Alpha Omicron Pi, Mrs. Fred 
Amon; Alpha Phi, Mrs. P. C. Stephens; Alpha Xi 
Delta, Miss Rhoda O’Hara; Chi Omega, Mrs. M. M. 
Harrison; Delta Delta Delta, Mrs. Fred Truesdale; 
Delta Gamma, Mrs. Jessie A. Hoover; Delta Zeta, 
Mrs. Glen Worthington; Kappa Alpha Theta, Mrs. R. 
N. Carr; Kappa Delta, Miss Ella Blakeney; Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, Miss Dorothy Marsh; Pi Beta Phi, 
ee U. M. McCaughey; Phi Mu, Mrs. Percy Stans- 

eld. 


One outgrowth of a keen desire to be of community 
service was the establishment of the Panhellenic 
house, a home for college women employed in the 
city. The first definite action was taken in May, 1919. 
Three committees were appointed to investigate the 
feasibility of such a project and in February 1920 
plans had progressed so far that the Akron Panhel- 
lenic House organization was incorporated for $10,- 
000 as an open stock company with the local Panhel- 
lenic association holding the controlling stock. In 
July a lease was secured on the property at 592 West 
Market Street, and by October the Panhellenic house 
was a reality. 


From the very first the house has been a tremen- 
dous success in every way. Attractive living rooms om 
the first floor prove a convenient place for many of 
the monthly social gatherings of the association, as 
well as add greatly to the desirability of the rooms on 
the other floors. 


The house accommodates fifteen resident girls, with 
a dining room capacity of twenty-four. A house 
matron and a house committee give the home much 
of the atmosphere of a college fraternity house. As 
far as is known the local Panhellenic association is 
the only group in the country to carry out such a 
venture. 

The Panhellenic association has always desired to 
take a part in worth-while civic affairs. Last year 
$100 was given to the Kent and Robinson schools for 
their milk supply. This year $100 has been voted as 
a scholarship loan fund to a worthy student attend- 
ing the University of Akron. It is hoped that this 
fund will be permanently established. 


Social meetings are held the first Saturday of each 
month, 


MRS. R. W. ALBRIGHT. 
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The New Century Club 


In 1892 the governor of Ohio wrote to Elias Fraunfelter, 
then superintendent of the Akron public schools, asking 
him to interest the women of Akron and Summit County 
in an active participation in the national plans for the 
World’s Fair to be held in Chicago in 1893. It was the 
first time in history that women had been thus honored, 
and under the leadership of Mrs. Laura K. Fraunfelter 
and Mrs. Katherine Claypole a group of 35 local women 
were organized as the Columbian Club, with the single 
purpose of arousing a county-wide appreciation of the 
beautiful, the artistic, and the worth-while in women’s 
handiwork. 

So much enthusiasm developed that Akron and 
Summit County were most gratifyingly represented. in 
the Woman’s Building at the Columbian Exposition. 

The local society meanwhile had found its gatherings 
so profitable and pleasurable from an educational and 
social standpoint, it resolved to form a permanent 
organization, and in anticipation of the dawning of a 
new era, chose the name, New Century Club, and Mrs. 
Sarah Seymour Parsons, president. As at the present 
time, membership was limited to 50, and so popular 
did it become that it took in associate members and had 
a waiting list. 

The end of the first year’s work was marked by an 
event of importance to the community life by a full 
column in a local paper, with a spread head—‘‘THE 
WOMEN BANQUET.” The toastmistress is quoted 
as saying, ““The New Century Club has been organized 
for the special purpose of urging the women of Akron 
to cultivate real genuine strength of mind and body, 
and to that end to champion each and every movement 
which will lead to the elevation of women. We women 
are brought up like the flowers, to be pretty, to look 
well, and to be dull without complaining. Since the 
creation of the world man has had nearly all the organized 
forces on -his side. A change in this condition must be 
wrought, and this organization should help to do it.” 

The New Century Club was a charter member of the 
Woman’s Council, now known as the Akron and Summit 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 1894 it 
joined State and National Federation. These affiliations 
show an early recognition of the idea of strength in 
organization, and of the inspiration to be derived from 
city, state and national contacts. The official club 
delegate to the State Federation meeting in 1896 brought 
back the heartening words that “the federation plan is 
sensible, business-like, and abounding in possibilities 
for helping and strengthening the cause of women. 
Women no longer work in haphazard and desultory 
ways, but firmly, systematically, with definite ends in 
view and well-considered plans for their accomplishment.” 


A necessarily brief survey of the 30 years history of 
the New Century Club shows that it has justified its 
reason for being. Each yearly program has been planned 
with careful thought, carried out conscientiously, with 
the resultant educational value to the individual mem- 
bership. Through the years the altruistic activities of 
the club have found an outlet through gifts of money 
and personal service to the community. 


The course of study for the coming year includes 
“Great Britain—from 17th Century England to the 
British Empire of Today’? and miscellaneous topics. 
This will by no means be a stereotyped tracing of 
geographical boundaries, but a study of historical 
developments in the countries themselves, their relations 


to us and to other countries, a thoughtful consideration 
of Great Britain as a world power, and her contribution 
to civilization through political, economic and religious 
channels of world thought for three centuries. It is a 
challenge to every member to give her best effort so 
that as each topic is presented, it will fit into the pattern 
of a year’s work, that shall be worthy not only of a club 
that has held fast to the best in club life for 30 years, 
but also of the ideals of the club woman of 1922. 


“We think our civilization near its meridian, but we 
are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morning 
star.’ —Emerson. 


MRS. C. H. CASE, 


The io Women’s Club 


“Oberlin, dear Alma Mater, 
For evermore thy praise we'll sing.” 


Within this song, Oberlin’s beloved Alma Mater, 
lies the seed of loyalty which germinates and grows 
deep in the consciousness of every Oberlin student. 
During college days, this growth is vitalized by the joy 
of service; nurtured by the harmony of intimate friend- 
ships. 

It was the desire to perpetuate these engendering 
influences that led thirty-five Akron alumnae of Oberlin 
College and Conservatory of Music to organize, in 
December, 1921, the Oberlin Women’s Club, wherein 
their spirit of loyalty might attain to complete develop- 
ment. 


As a recognition of Mrs. J. Burns Gunn’s initiative in 
bringing the club into existence, she was chosen to fill 
the honored position of first president. In concentrated 
cooperation under Mrs. Gunn’s leadership, two success- 
ful benefits were given with the result that at the end 
of the year a gift of five fifty-dollar scholarships was 
sent to Berea College, Berea, Ky., the college whose 
mission among the mountaineers of five southern 
states finds its prototype in the Oberlin ideals on which 
it was founded sixty-six years ago. 


In addition to the satisfaction gained from this 
modicum of philanthropic work, club members, now 
seventy-six in number, received inspiration and pleasure 
from the varied programs arranged by Mrs. T. A. Rees. 

At the first annual meeting of the club in May, at 
Hotel Portage, Mrs. Gunn was unanimously re-elected 
to the presidency. Her change of residence to Cleveland, 
however, forced the club to accept her resignation at 
its September meeting, and Mrs. James Shreffler was 
chosen to succeed. 


Acting with Mrs. Shreffler on the executive board are: 
Mrs. C. L. Fluke, vice president; Miss Mildred Harter, 
recording secretary; Mrs. R. L. Pardee, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Beulah Page Reece, treasurer; Mrs. 
John Kittelberger, social chairman; Miss Josephine 
Cushman, program chairman; and Mrs. Carl Richards, 
membership chairman. 


The opening of the fall season at the home of Miss 
Fanny Alling, was marked by an enthusiasm which 
immediately strengthened the analogy between club 
and college—the analogy which loyalty, service, and 
friendship had, in the beginning, created. 


Mrs. W. F. Warden was hostess Saturday, Oct. 14, 
when Miss Emily Harpham gave a delightful talk of her 
work with the Pine Mountain School in south eastern 
Kentucky, and Mrs. Fred Rankin entertained with 
vocal numbers. 


MRS. R. L. PARDEE. 
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The Art and History Class 


The Life of Burne-Jones gave the inspiration for 
forming the Art and History Class. Mrs. William Mur- 
dock and Mrs. W. C. Parsons while reading his life in- 
vited a few friends to join them, and from this sprang 
an organization which has existed for twenty-five years. 


For two or three years they did not even adopt a con- 
stitution or by-laws, but when the question of joining the 
federation came up, both became necessary. In March, 
1899, regular officers were elected, a constitution and by- 
laws adopted and a more formal program planned. The 
object of the Class as stated was “to study the works of 
art in connection with the lives of the artists and the 
history of their times.” 


This they have. continued to do and each year find 
more of interest. Nor has their work been entirely for 
themselves, for early in their organization they were suc- 
cessful in bringing loan exhibits to our city that the gen- 
eral public might enjoy them. This has been done a num- 
ber of times. 


Its philanthropic work has been carried on quietly but 
continuously. Thousands of garments have been made 
for charity and hospitals, it has aided in Americanization 
work, educated French orphans, and ever been ready for 
calls in our city. 


The Class meets each Thursday from October to June 
and has a membership of twenty active members. Its 
work the coming year will be a continuation of the study 


of early Italian art. 
IDA F. RAYNOLDS. 


Friends of Music 


Sans officers and sans dues, yet one of the most active 
and interesting clubs in all Akron! Thus is the story in 
brief of the Friends of Music club, brought together 
early in the spring of 1921 by the originators, Mrs. 
Vincent Stevens, Mrs. E. E. Critz,, Miss Rena Wills 
and Miss Ella Bigelow. 


At the bidding of the above quartette twenty of the 
Friends of Music met for the first time at the home of 
Miss Wills, 1017 W. Market st. To enjoy an evening 
of good music, in company with friends, was the pleasant 
inspiration for the club’s formation. This ideal was 
easily attained and sustained as still other friends were 
invited to join. 

Interested at the onset, the members became more 
enthusiastic and willing to cooperate in bringing about 
the enjoyable programs on the last Wednesday night 
of each month. Although unofficially selected, Mrs. 
Stevens has been arranging the entertainments with 
admirable satisfaction. 


Returning from their variously indulged vacations, 
forty of the Friends of Music met Wednesday night, 
October 4, Mrs. W. P. Welker, 736 Hillsdale ave., 
acting in the capacity as hostess, and listened to a 
delightful program including Rheinberger’s Quartet, 
Op. 38 for piano and strings by Mrs. Welker, Mrs. 
Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Hiebel; vocal numbers 
by Mrs. R. F. Thaw; violin solos by Naomi Parker, and 
piano selections by Mrs. R. A. Ober. 


From the variety of the programs and from the 
unquestioned ability of each performer, one is irresistibly 
drawn to the conclusion from the splendid beginning 
made, and the rapid advance evidenced in its career, 
that only but rosiest of futures is in store for this har- 
monious group of musicians, Akron’s Friends of Music. 


M.. C. B. 


MISS GWENDOLYN WILLIAMS 


Miss Gwendolyn Williams, daughter of the late H. 
Evan Williams, with her mother, recently returned from 
a twelve-month stay in Europe. Miss Williams attended 
the Les Fougeres School in Lausanne, Switzerland, but 
is continuing her studies this winter at the Emma Willard ~ 
School, Troy, N. Y. 


The West Hill Literary Club 


In 1914 the West Hill Literary Club was organized for 
the purpose of bringing to the busy housewife a broader 
outlook on life. There were twelve charter members. 
The limit of twenty members has been reached. 


Meetings are held at the homes of the members the 
second and fourth Mondays of each month. Each pro- 
gram consists of one paper current events and music. 


After the program comes a social hour with light re- 
freshments. Several social events are given during the 
year. The initial meeting was held at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Claire App, in the form of a luncheon, 
October ninth. 
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The Civic Drama Association 


“When every community has its Play-House and 
its own native group of plays and producers, we shall 
have a national American Theatre that will give a 
richly varied authentic expression of American life. 
We shall be aware—which we are only dimly at pres- 
ent—of the actual pulse of the people by the expres- 
sion in folk-plays of their co-ordinated minds. It is 
this common vision, this collective striving that de- 
termines nationalism and remains throughout the 
ages, the one and only touchstone of the future.”— 
From an Editorial Article in The American Re- 
view of Reviews. 

i ee 
Six months ago, the Civic Drama Association came into 
being—the crystallization of many strong forces, eager 
for one common avenue of expression, the drama. 


More than a hundred persons responded to the first 
call. Some were interested in acting, some in lighting, 
costuming, stage craft and other phases of production. 
Others desired to study the drama and some were espe- 
cially interested in play writing; while yet another group 
wished to devote its time to securing better plays and 
motion pictures in the Akron playhouses. 


To meet the various demands, the Civic Drama Asso- 
ciation, was organized with four overlapping depart- 
ments, known as the production section, the section for 
securing better plays, the study section and the manu- 
script section. 


The burden of financing the organization fell largely 
on the production section which presented during the 
summer, three noteworthy attractions, “The Triumph of 
Punchinello,” A Street Carnival, and “As You Like i ge 
anyone of which might well have filled a summer’s ac- 
tivity. 

This program was carried out under the direction of 
Mrs. J. B. Dickson and at the end of the summer season, 
there is not only a goodly sum in the treasury but a vast 
array of real talent and creative ability has been correlated 
and a bond of understanding established between the pub- 
lic and the organization. , 


Upon the recent resignation of Mrs. J. B. Dickson as 
chairman of the production group, Mrs. Philip Chapin 
Jones was elected to succeed her. Mrs. Jones has been 
closely associated with the little theatre movement of 
Chicago and California and brings to her new position 
much practical knowledge in the working out of a “Little 
Theatre.” She has elsewhere in this issue of THE 
WOMAN’S FORUM outlined an ideal for little theatres 
and it is towards this ideal that her efforts during the 
coming season will be directed. 


During the summer, the manuscript section of the 
Civic Drama Association, under the direction of Mrs. 
E. B. Spear has been busy and six of the thirty-five mem- 
bers of this group have read original plays, some of which 


may be presented by the production section during the 
coming season. 


The study section, under the leadership of Mrs. Harry 
Karnaghan began its course of study of seven leading 
modern dramatists October 6 with a lecture on Henrik 
Ibsen by Professor P. D. Sherman of Oberlin. This 
meeting also marked the first general meeting of the Civic 
Drama Association. During the fall and winter, plays 
written by three of the seven dramatists to be considered 
by the Study section will be presented before members 
of the group by the Production section. 

_ Membership in the Association is open to all persons 
interested in the drama. Applications may be sent to 
Mrs. A. T. Carnahan, president, 144 Highland Avenue, 
or to Mr. M. A. Knight, treasurer, North Portage Path. 


A Museum of Art 


Most men mistake being alive for living, 

The best of what we hear, we fail to understand. 

We labor that we may gorge ourselves and 

Sleep with the kitchen cat and kennel dog. 

A community is as rich as its understanding of the use 
of riches. ore 

We grieve for the few in asylums, for the mad 

But heed not the wanton waste of sound minds. 

A great manufacturing center is a prison house 

Unless it provides something for leisure hours. 

The busiest city on earth is fast asleep 

Unless it is doing something toward the higher education 
of its people. 

Work should be a means to leisure in which to enjoy 

The sublime creations of science, literature, music and art. 

No city is great unless it rests the eye, feeds the intellect, 

And leads its people out of the bondage of the common- 
place. 

Hospitals do much; they make sick men well. 

Museums of art do more; they make well men better. 

—Toledo Museum of Art. 


In the story books and at the movie palaces it not in- 
frequently happens that the rich Uncle Jason threatens 
to change his will if Harold the headstrong carries out 
his announcement and marries Eloise, the girl of his 


' heart, the lovely Eloise of the manicure shop. 


And Harold never hesitates in the story books as he 
makes his choice. 


“Come on, little woman,” he says, gathering her in, 
“T’ve got a job with the railroad and tomorrow I'll un- 
doubtedly own it. We'll let Uncle Jason and his mil- 
lions go hang. Let him give his money to the Art 
Museum.” 


Always an Art Museum. He might give the money to 
the Salvation Army or the League of Nations, but if he’s 
real hopping mad, he always specifies art, something 
useless. 


And so there has come to be built up in the public 
mind the notion of an Art Museum as a sort of big, 
solid, forbidding mausoleum, that visitors from the coun- 
try are shown around, but which no one else ever sees, 
as a massive chamber of horrors with an equestrian statue 
of Ulysses S. Grant guarding the entrance, as a ponder- 
ous monument to the Uncle Jasons of the world. 


But another type of art institute is on the way in 
America, a living, working thing, that links hands with 
every other wholesome factor in community life, that 
is supported not by the reluctant gifts of dead hands, 
but by the willing energies of the many, an institution 
that starts small and grows to large proportions because 
it serves, because it is useful, because it is an inspiration, 
because it has grown into the hearts and minds and 
consciousness of the people. 

That’s the kind of institution that Stevens and his lieu- 
tenants have built up at Toledo and whose ideals are set 
down at the beginning of this article. That’s the kind of 
institution that is springing up here and there across the 
country, responsive to man’s desire for something more 
than the bread-and-butter things of existence, to his 
desire to enlarge his outlook, to feed his hunger for 
spiritual things, to multiply the number of things which 
give him enjoyment. Man cannot live by bread alone.. 

And so this is the inset purpose behind Akron’s Art 
Institute, now less than a year old. This is the im- 
pelling motive that brought it into existence and which 
must give it continuance and growth. 


The Institute was started with a modest budget fur- 
nished by several hundred men and women who believed 
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that Akron had long needed this type of an institution. 
It started with the realization that within this budget it 
must bring to the attention of the whole community the 
possibilities of an art institute, must link up with the 
schools, with art student, with the young people, with 
the love of fine things and true and beautiful things that 
is inherent in us all, must so justify its place that a con- 
stantly widening circle of support and interest would 
come to it. It must be a real community organization. 


For such an organization, there are big possibilities. 
A foundation is being laid. 


An Uncle Jason endowment flung at a community, un- 
prepared, a community that hadn’t asked for it hadn’t 
wanted it, hadn’t realized a need for it, may go unappre- 
ciated and to waste. 


But to a community that has built up an intelligent 
belief in the finer things of life, that has earned its right 
to respect by building its own institution slowly and 
surely out of the small gifts of the many, rich gifts may 
come, and gifts that will multiply themselves by the very 
terms of the situation. 


We have to earn our way to wider enjoyments. It 
can not be handed to us. 


The organization set up for the Akron Art Institute 
consists of the following people: Honorary president, 
E. C. Shaw; president, Rev. Franklyn Cole Sherman; 
vice president, L. E. Sisler; secretary, Margaret Miller; 
treasurer, Allan F. Ayers. 


Trustees—E. C. Shaw, chairman; Jas. H. Andrews, 
C. I. Bruner, G. W. Crouse, Sr., Mrs. Chas. Dick, Jerome 
Dauby, H. E. Firestone, Dr. Parke Kolbe, Dr. Howard 
F. MacAyeal, F. H. Mason, Crannell Morgan, A. H. 
Noah, B. A. Polsky, C. B. Raymond, Irene Seiberling, 
C. W. Seiberling, Rev. F. C. Sherman, Pres., W. E. 
Young, Miss Helen Wolle, Ross F. Walker, T. D. Brown, 
A. V. Ritter and Parke Sumner. 


Advisory Board—E. C. Shaw, director of exhibitions ; 
Hugh Allen, publicity; Geo. Sherman, rooms; J. A. H. 
Myers, membership. 


Akron Public Library 


Women’s clubs everywhere are taking up the work of 


the new club year. Members are ready after the long 
summer recess to return with fresh interest and enthu- 
siasm to their club work. Some clubs have already 
mapped out their programs; some have not decided just 
what their course shall be. But every club has for its 
ideal a program which shall blend instruction and enter- 
tainment ; something to refresh and inspire its members 
to be better individuals and more useful citizens. 


Many women’s clubs are study clubs; others meet for 
debate or discussion; some bring speakers to inform and 
entertain their members. 


To the study clubs, the Public Library is able to offer 
valuable help, both in the planning of the year’s work 
and in the actual preparation of programs. From sources 
at its command it is able to suggest subjects for study, 
means of varying the program so as to make it more 
interesting, and topics which are timely and worthwhile. 
After the program is planned the library can be of fur- 
ther assistance, furnishing material for papers, debates, 
discussions. 


Every club meeting gives food for thought. Perhaps 
an out-of-town speaker is able to tell club members a 
little of some vital movement of the day. At best, his 
message is fragmentary and the clubwoman carries away 


a wish that she might know more. Perhaps books and 
writers are discussed and she realizes that she is getting 
a little behind the procession, that she isn’t keeping up 
with things as she would like to. At the library she will 
find the new books that people are talking about, the 
magazines that will put her in touch with the best in 
present-day literature and life. In addition she will find 
there the older books, those that have proved their worth 
over a period of years, that satisfy this generation as fully 
as the preceding one. 


The Public Library offers Akron clubwomen books, 
service, co-operation. It is your library. 


Noted Sculptor to Speak 


Akron is fortunate to have on its list of speakers 
one of America’s great sculptors, Lorado Taft. 


It goes without saying that all who are interested 
in art will hear Mr. Taft, if possible, at the Perkins 
Auditorium on the evening of November 7, but so 
abundant is his 
knowledge of art, so 
spontaneous and de- 
lightful his manner 
of speaking that his 
illustrated lecture 
will appeal alike to 
the artist and lay- 
man. 


Mr. Taft has been 
connected with the 
Art Institute of Chi- 
cago for more than 
thirty years, as in- 
structor in modeling 
and as lecturer. He 
is professorial lec- 
turer on the history 
of art at the Uni- 
meee} versity of Chicago 
S| and _ non-resident 

mim) professor of art at 
the University of II- 
linois. He is a mem- 
ber of the National Sculpture Society, of the National 
Academy, of the American Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, an honorary member of the American Institute 
of Architects and is one of the board of art advisors 
for the state of Illinois. 


LORADO TAFT. 


Mr. Taft’s recent professional works include: “The 
Blind,” a group inspired by Maeterlinck’s drama of 
the same name; the “Columbus Memorial Fountain,” 
at Washington, D. C.; the “Solitude of the Soul,” at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the “Fountain of the 
Great Lakes,’ adjoining; the “Washington Monu- 
ment,” at Seattle, Wash.; “Blackhawk” and “Ogle 
County Soldiers’ Memorial,’ at Oregon, Ill.; the 
“Thatcher Memorial Fountain,” at Denver, Colo., and 
“The Fountain of Time,” on the Midway Plaisance, 
Chicago. 


As an author, Mr. Taft has published a “History of 
American Sculpture,” and another work, six lectures 
on “Recent Tendencies in Sculpture.” 


Akron just an overgrown town? Most assuredly not. 
For we now are informed we have a morning bridge club 
and ‘tis rumored that one matron’s winnings recently 
ran close to the three figure mark. 
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The Better Akron Federation 


Akron, the city of opportunity, wealthiest for its size 
in the United States and probably the world, presents 
nevertheless, as all other cities, a picture of want, 
ignorance, misery and in cases, despair which lie buried 
under the glamour which covers Akron and all that 
pertains to it. 

Little do the great masses of people dream of the 
hunger, the cold, the suffering which lies buried in 
hovels which are scarcely ever seen from a distance. 
The damp cellars and the rude attics which gave up 
their host of dead during the period of the flu still house 
homeless and hopeless women and children. 

The hovels of the slums which do not appear like slums 
to the average eye because the houses are not of the 
tenement type still house widows and orphans who 
hunger for one touch of human sympathy, one helpful 
suggestion. 

Ficture the problems arising out of these conditions 
and then you can appreciate, as never before, the valued 
service rendered by well trained workers, not only in 
the family field, but with the boys and girls, our future 
citizens, from these homes. From an economic, if not 
from a humanitarian one, every assistance given these 
citizens of Akron, is a dividend paying one. For pre- 
ventive measures are less expensive than the curative, 
and with timely assistance they become productive 
citizens rather than public charges. 

Three years ago the federation of Akron’s principal 
social welfare agencies was organized. - The Federation 
is primarily a collecting and distributing agency for our 
charities and social service. 

_Mr. E. J. Larrick, executive secretary, ably summed 
up results of its work in the following report at the last 
annual meeting: 

“First, through the Federation every agency has a 
better understanding of the program, facilities, per- 
sonnel and possibilities of all other agencies.” 

“Second, as a representative elected agent of all the 
agencies the Federation can call together any or all of 
the organizations to discuss community problems. When 
a single agency does this it immediately makes itself 
liable to misunderstanding.” 

“Third, to the satisfaction of all, the problem of over- 
lapping has been reduced to a minimum.” 

“Fourth, the COMMUNITY FUND plan makes it 
possible for one instead of many campaigns; the equitable 
distribution of moneys raised in the community for 
philanthropic interests.”’ 


POLICIES 


“Our observation of the work in this city as well as 
cities all over the country leads us to the conclusion 
that the permanency of the federated plan depends 
largely upon its adherence to a few basic principles, viz: 

“It must persistently refuse to assume the functional 
responsibility of any agency, but should stimulate in 
every way the individual initiative of each agency; to 
always be in touch with the needs of the general field 
and in an unpartisan manner make its needs known to 
the proper organization; in an educational way inform 
the public of the needs and purposes of each agency 
and be able to answer criticisms; to constantly endeavor 
to educate the public to the work of the agencies, em- 
phasizing constructive and preventive work rather than 
material relief or charity. This relates to the agencies 
giving direct material relief as well as to the service 
agencies.”’ 

THE AGENCIES 


The work of Social Service and Charity of course is 
done by the individual agencies composing the Federa- 
tion. 


The office of the Federation serves as the clearing 
center out of which the programs and responsibilities of 
all the agencies can be viewed as a whole and more 
clearly outlined. This makes possible the elimination 
of overlapping and gives the opportunity of full co- 
operation. 

It is the common practice of each agency to use all the 
facilities of any other agency that they might need for 
the solution of problems. This is true without respect 
to creeds or sects. 

Akron may well be proud of the personnel of its 
agencies. The desire to serve the community as a 
whole is always placed above any personal ambition 
that any single agency might have. This gives to each 
organization its particular work and assures it of full 
cooperation by the others. 


The Sumner Home for the Aged 


When Akron’s hills were wooded slopes and settlers 
were few and far between, there nestled a dear little 
village on the banks of the Cuyahoga River a mile or 
two to the east of Akron. It was the commercial 
center of a large area called Portage County of which 
Summit was a part. Next to Ravenna, the County 
seat, it was the largest village between Ravenna and 
Mt. Vernon on the road called the Portage Road, con- 
necting Lake Erie and the Ohio River. Middlebury 
was of much importance and drew attention of sturdy 
and worthy pioneers. 


Here settled many of the ancestors of Akron’s most 
prominent citizens. We find such names as Hart, 
Norton, Brown, Kent, Barber, Palmer, Peckham, 
Robinson, Whitmore, Adams, Crouse, Akers and 
others. 

In 1815, the magnetism of opportunity drew a 
young man of sterling qualities to this busy center. 
He was Charles Sumner. His trade was that of a 
clothier but he officiated on Sundays and such other 
times as needed as a Baptist minister. His wisdom 
and impartiality gained him a place as Associated 


Judge of Portage County for nine years and upon the 
organization of Summit County in 1840, he was made 
one of its first Associate Judges which position he held 
until his early death at the age of fifty-one. He was 
industrious and enterprising and accumulated much 
wealth. His wife, Clarissa Hart, and their daughter 
Louise, aided him in dispensing generous hospitality 
to Middlebury citizens and travelers passing by. 


His daughter, Louise, and mother resided upon the 
old farm on Arlington Street until their deaths and 
Miss Louise left a will bequeathing the farm and 
$10,000 to establish a Summer Home for the Aged. In 
the settlement of the estate it was found that the 
money was not available and the land was heavily 
mortgaged; but with the usual generosity of Akron’s 
fine citizens, the late George W. Crouse, Charles 
Palmer and Frank A. Seiberling took over the prop- 
erty and employing business methods, relieved it of 
its encumbrances, saving fifty acres for the site of a 
future home. 

Through bequests from Mrs. George T. Perkins, 
Mr. A. M. Barker, Mr. Augustus Warner, Mrs. John 
Robinson and others, the Home was established in 
1912, in its present temporary quarters, 90 N. Prospect 
Street, and is now the home of thirty-two members. 
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Florence Crittenton Home 


The object of the Florence Crittenton Home is to 
help unfortunate girls to return to normal relations in 
society. It is located at 51 Cotter av., and until three 
years ago was used exclusively to care for unwed 
mothers. The need for a refuge for slight offenders in 
the Juvenile court proved urgent and since that time 
many of the girls in the Home have been wards of the 
Juvenile Court. 


The Cotter Avenue residence supervised by Misses 
Carrie and Jane Chapman, houses fifteen girls. These 
girls come from various walks in life. Most of them 
were early deprived of the right home environment. 
Economic conditions in some cases forced them to be- 
come wage earners at an early age and as a conse- 
quence they have had little time for recreation so es- 
sential to youth. Some have been head-strong and 
wilful and some are the victims of their own ignor- 
ance, weakness and false notions of life, through the 
failure of home and school and church to teach and 
safeguard. Not infrequently a girl is heard to say. 
“This is the first real home I have ever known” and 
many are loath to leave when the time comes to go. 


In the Crittenton Home the unwed mother is en- 
couraged to keep her baby and the parents are urged 
to stand by their daughter at this crucial time help- 
ing her to readjust herself to meet this new responsi- 
bility of motherhood. The girls are taught laundry 
and household arts, so that they are efficient domestic 
help when they leave. During the school sessions the 
girls are instructed by a public school teacher. When 
a girl shows talent for music or drawing she is given 
private lessons and encouraged along that line. 


For some time the present quarters have been in- 
adequate and the local Kiwanis Club is supplying the 
need for a new home. It will be in the outskirts of 
Akron and will be open in the near future. Already 
there are girls appealing for shelter, telling their sad 
story of overconfidence, broken promises of marriage, 
and desertion. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union 


The present administration of the Summit County 
W.C. T. U. has no records later than 1911, when Mrs. 
Mattie Chambers, then serving as corresponding secre- 
tary was elected president, succeeding Mrs. Zelia 
Walters. 

At the time of Mrs. Chambers’ election to office 
their were ten unions in the county with a member- 
ship of 290; at the present time there are seventeen 
unions, with a membership of 1,000, plus honorary and 
sustaining members. 

The present officers: President, Mrs. Mattie Cham- 
bers; vice-president, Mrs. Estelle Doepker; cor. secre- 
tary, Mrs. Maud DeVaughn; rec. secretary, Mrs. Sara 
Harner; treasurer, Mrs. Minnie Barr. These with 
presidents of Unions and county superintendent con- 
stitute the executive body which numbers forty, and 
meets the last Thursday of the month to carry out the 
aim of the society—world prohibition and law en- 
forcement. 

A great question we are asked frequently is “What 
are the women doing now since we have Prohibition?” 
This question is never asked by a woman who keeps 
abreast of the times, nor by one who knows anything 
about the work of the organization, because T’emper- 
ance is only one of the eighteen departments carried 
by the county. 

We have been through four Wet and Dry campaigns 


and have & similar problem this fall. We have just 
closed a very successful year and are looking forward 
to our State Convention which will be held in Findlay, 
Ohio, October 16-20. Next month I will endeavor to 
tell you something in regard to State work. 


MRS. MAUDE DeVAUGHN. 


The Needlework Guild 


More than a quarter a century ago when Akron was 
struggling to keep apace. with the growth and needs of 
its population, there was formed a local branch of the 
Needlework Guild of America, a part of the international 
society founded by Lady Wolverton of England in 1883 
to meet the demands of an orphanage in which she was 
interested. 

a . 

“Tf only a little bridge could be thrown from the Island 
of Waste to the Island of Want, how both would benefit, 
was the clever aphorism voiced by Lady Wolverton at 
this time. She immediately began to build this bridge 
of needlework, displaying much genius in organizing 
among her friends a sewing society, making the condi- 
tion of membership a requirement so small it could 
burden no one. Two new articles of wearing apparel a 
year was all that was asked. The society became popular 
immediately and the growth of the movement was rapid. 
Local papers carried the story to London, where Lady 
Mary Adelaide of Teck, mother of the present queen 
took it up and launched the Needlework Guild. 


Two years later Mrs. Alanson Hartpence, traveling in 
England learned of the charity and brought the idea home 
to Philadelphia. Her niece, Mrs. John Wood Stewart, 
founder of the American Guild interested a few friends, . 
and from that little band, the movement has grown until 
it has come to be a mighty organization of over 400,000 
members in the United States alone. 


It is the only national society in the world, the specific 
duty of which is to collect annually a stock of new gar- 
ments and household linens for distribution to the needy: 

x ee 

The Akron Branch of the Guild, through its executive 
board: Mrs. J. H. Andrews, honorary president; Mrs. 
Lucius Lyman, president; Mrs. George Hill, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. George Bates, treasurer; Mrs. Gerald Work, 
secretary, and Mrs. Harvey Musser, assistant secretary, 
is making extensive plans for its fall collection through 
its section directors, Monday, Oct. 23. 


The annual meeting is scheduled for Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 24, in the parish house of First Congregational 
church, and an exhibit of the collection the following 
afternoon in the parish house. Each director has been 
asked this season to secure a new worker, so that last 
year’s record of 7,200 garments and articles may be in- 
creased to 10,000. 

“ashe. bees 

In making her call to Akron members Mrs. Lyman 
again stresses the fact that the guild is absolutely non- 
sectarian, Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jewish as well as 
those devoted to the colored race, being amply remem- 
bered. Each charitable institution sends in a list of its 
necessities, and these are filled as nearly as the contribu- 
tions permit. Articles stipulated for any one institution 
are promptly forwarded to that charity. The work of the 
guild in no way conflicts with or duplicates that of any 
other society. It does not ask for money, but for gar- 
ments, two new articles as the price of membership in 
this most democratic and far-reaching of -benevolences. 
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The Mary Day Nursery and Children’s Hospital 


October of 1890, just thirty-two years ago, was the 
birthday of the second child of Philanthropic Akron— 
The Akron Charity Organization being the oldest. 
This infant project was then 
called The Mary Day Nursery 
of Akron, named for the 
granddaughter of its chief 
benefactor, Colonel George T. 
Perkins, now Mrs. Mary 
Perkins Raymond Yule, who 
lives in California. 


Two circles of “Daughters 
of the King’ formed at the 
instigation of Mrs. Mary 
Rawson—mother of Mrs. 
George T. Perkins—whose 
beautiful life and example 
were an incentive to service to 
the twenty young girls com- 
posing these circles, anxious 
to find and do some philan- 
thropic work for our city, which was beginning to feel 
the quickening pulse of a vigorous young industrial cen- 
tre. Of these twenty young women, four are still mem- 
bers of the present active organization—Mrs. Mary 
Perkins Raymond, who for several years has been Hon- 
orary President, Miss Carita McEbright, Mrs. Maud 
Waters Milar and Mrs. Lizzie Griffin Jacobs (widow 
of Dr. H. H. Jacobs). 


The actual work began in one room in the building oc- 
cupied by the Akron Charity Organization, which stood 
on the site of the present Y. W. C. A. building on High 
Street. The young women offered their services daily 
for the care of children whose mothers were employed by 
the day, that their homes might not be broken up, or the 
children become wards of the County or Children’s 
Home. They waited three weeks before the first mother, 
a little suspicious of the intentions of these pseudo- 
mothers, brought her precious “Carl,” now a successful 
business man, soon followed by little “Dot” the pet and 
pride of these twenty young enthusiasts. 

When it became known that the children were not 
kidnapped or in any way mal-treated, but rather were fed, 
bathed and clothed with great care, the attendance grew 
so rapidly that in one year 
Colonel Perkins, who had 
been watching the “experi- 
ment,” realized the earnest- 
ness of the workers and the 
need of the Nursery, and 
bought a new house on High 
Street, opposite the Court 
House, which for several 
years was the home of .The 
Mary Day Nursery. In this 


COLONEL PERKINS 


I 
MISS FLORA HANCHETT the first and much-loved Ma- 


tron—a real Nursery-mother—presided with love and ef- 
ficiency for several years. Many children, now useful 
citizens, owe much to her loving attention and guidance, 
and their mothers and the Board loved and honored her, 
appreciating the fact that her influence and ability made 
a lasting reputation for The Mary Day Nursery. 


Then followed in rapid succession the first Free Kin- 
dergarten established in Akron, calling for a larger build- 


home Miss Flora Hanchett, 


ing, and the building now occupied by The Children’s 
Hospital was built, Colonel Perkins again giving the 
building, the Institution in the meantime being supported 
by contributions made by the generous people of Akron, 
bazaars and entertainments furnished by the Board of 
Managers. 


When the public schools opened kindergartens, the 
large room formerly used for that purpose was con- 
verted into a small hospital ward for children. Soon the 
demand for more room made it imperative to increase 
the size of the building to accommodate sixty children 
with the addition of a splendid home for nurses adjoin- 
ing, built and furnished by Mrs. George T. Perkins. This 
is now crowded beyond capacity. 


In the meantime the first District Nursing Service in 
Akron was introduced by the women of the Organiza- 
tion, free milk stations were opened, and now free clinics 
for Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, also Medical and Ortho- 
pedic cases are held at the Hospital. 


As the work of the Hospital grew, it became neces- 
sary to remove the children of the Nursery to separate 
quarters, where they could have playgrounds and more 
room and freedom. The building at the corner of Buch- 
tel Avenue and Locust Street was purchased for that 
purpose, and is at present presided over by Miss Mildred 
Clark, an able successor of Miss Hanchett, caring for 
about twenty-five children daily. 


Following the death of Miss Hanchett, and at the in- 
stallation of the Hospital work, Miss Rose Steinmetz was 
elected Superintendent, and for several years served most 
earnestly and efficiently, making a reputation for the hos- 
pital, giving confidence to both doctors and the parents 
of patients because of conscientious effort and accom- 
plishment. 


About three years ago, due to the growth of the In- 
stitution, Arthur O. Bauss was employed as General 
Superintendent. With the very able assistance of the 
Supervisor of Nurses, Miss Lulu M. Tuttle, R. N., and 
the wonderful co-operation of the Medical Staff, the 
Children’s Hospital has been given the rating of “A” by 
The American College of Surgeons. It has also been 
designated as one of the few hospitals in the State of 
Ohio as an Orthopedic Center. The Mary Day Nursery 
is recognized by the State Department of Welfare as 
being the desirable type of Nursery. 


Beside the thirty women of the Board of Managers, 
a Board of Trustees of seven men and two women, The 
Babies Aid, an auxiliary of young women, and the Chil- 
dren’s Charity all give their able support to this essential 
and efficient Institution which has made for itself a warm 
place in the hearts of the people of Akron. 


Mrs. George R. Hill is president of the Board of Trus- 
tees; Mr. Sam Ziliox, first vice-president; Mrs. E. 
Jacobs, second vice-president; Mrs. R. C. Kendig, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Arthur O. Bauss, assistant secretary 
and general superintendent; and on the Board of Trus- 
tees are: Mrs. E. R. Adam, Mr. E. R.. Adam, Mrs. 
George R. Hill, Mr. Sam Ziliox, Mrs. E. Jacobs, Mr. W. 
Slabaugh, Mr. Charles Seiberling, Mr. C. B. Raymond, 
Mr. E..C. Shaw, Mr. J. H. Andrews, and Mrs. Harvey 
Musser. 


MRS. H. H. JACOBS. 
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The Fairlawn Civic Club 


Fairlawn, the name that once stood for cultivated 
fields and well stocked barns, now means modern 
homes, motor cars and allotments. And the sewing club 
of yesterday is the Civic Club of today. 


More than twenty years ago a group of women from 
this community formed a sewing club which met monthly 
for a social afternoon spent in sewing, visiting, exchanging 
the latest recipes, or the newest stitch. Seven or eight 
years ago a few progressive members started a Study 
Club and their afternoons were given over to current 
events, study of poet or author and the various topics 
of interest as they arose. 


But with the coming of the Great War, these two 
organizations were discontinued and the Fairlawn Red 
-Cross Auxiliary which was formed, did conscientious 
and consistent work as long as it was needed and before 
disbanding, did much sewing for charity. 


The members were unwilling to stop the good which 
they were accomplishing, and also felt the need of being 
constantly informed on matters of vital importance to 
women as good American citizens, so two years ago the 
Fairlawn Civic Club was organized. The membership 
is limited to thirty active and five associate members, 
with offices of president, vice president, secretary and 
treasurer, parliamentarian and board of directors. 


There is a meeting the second Thursday of each month 
at which time papers and talks are given on some worth- 
while subject and frequently outside speakers are en- 
joyed. Each year a guest day is set aside with a special 
program—this year a lecture recital. During the sum- 
mer months picnics are held and each year numerous 
days are spent in sewing. When the needs of this im- 
mediate locality are supplied, the garments are distrib- 
uted in Akron. The Fairlawn Civic Club stands 
ready at all times to help worthy charity. 


CATHERINE MANTHEY. 


Temple Israel Sisterhood 


To enlist the interest of every Jewish woman in 
sympathy with progressive Judaism, to encourage 
educational activities and to promote the feeling of 
good fellowship is the three-fold purpose of Temple 
Israel Sisterhood, which is carrying out its program 
this year under the leadership of Mrs. David Alexander, 
president; Mrs. S. J. Hane, vice president; Mrs. Joseph 
Desmon, recording secretary; Mrs. A. Schulman, cor- 
responding secretary and Mrs. A. Buxbaum, treasurer. 

The Sisterhood, which has an enrollment of more 
than 200, was established twelve years ago, when a 
group of 25 women assembled to assist in carrying out 


the laudable undertakings of Temple Israel. Mrs. 
Nathan Berk was elected president. 


Meetings each month in the social hall of the Temple 


are featured by a speaker who presents subject of a 
religious nature, matters of civic state or nation-wide 
interest, and a discussion of Jewish Current Events 
conducted by Rabbi David Alexander. This year the 
society is planning to enlist the interest of every Jewish 
woman in sympathy with progressive Judaism and to 
widen the scope of its activities, that it may become a 
more constructive force in the community. 


A Civic 

The Women’s Association of The } 
Church was organized in Sept., 1920. 
this organization, as outlined in ‘its: 
“To cooperate in joyful service with < 
the church, to increase the interest in al ; 
missionary and spiritual to the end t 
have ‘more abundant life’ and thus advar 
of the church and the Kingdom of God.” 
Cooperation, Religious Educatic 2 


Se 


World Fellowship, are terms which cle 
express the activities of this association, 


The Hospitality and Parish H Dus es 
cooperate with the church and Sunday Sck 
night dinners, parish parties and neighb hoo 
have greatly increased the friendly acquai 


fellowship of the church family. 
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Inspirational Lenten services are | 
Easter time for the women of the Church anc 
1921 the magnificent Pilgrim Pageant was produced 
in Goodyear Theatre in the interests of the Americani- — 
zation Department, and more than 2,000 foreign born — 
citizens thrilled with a new patriotism as they lived 
again the struggles of their adopted Pilgrim Fathers. 

The Social Service Department labors chiefly in beha er 
of the Charity Organization, Welfare House, Detention 
Home, Sewing Center, International Institute, Children’s 
Home, Sumner Home for the Aged and Union Mission. __ 
Auto service is often supplied for the International 
Institute and the Americanization Department of 
the public schools. Books, magazines and music are 
distributed. Teachers are found for sewing and millirery — 
classes. The foreign born women are encouraged in their 
native needle work and assisted in its exhibition ard sale. 
Neighborhood parties in the community centers have __ 
been the means of bringing these new citizens and our 
parish women together. This social contact is mutually _ 
beneficial. This department has distributed 1200 worn 
garments to civic societies. The Social Service Depart- 
ment are sponsoring an ambitious program for this year. 
They have conceived the idea of salvaging the waste in 
the homes of Akron. A market has been found for this 
salvage. The city is districted. The income thus 
provided will be used for the city poor. ss 

The Dorcas Department has supervised the making 
of 3524 articles of clothing and hospital supplies for these 
various Akron institutions—Children’s Hospital, Chil- 
dren’s Home, City Hospital, Charity Association, Need- 
lework Guild and Y. W. C. A. 

Missionary effort is now translated World Fellowship. 
Consistent with this larger vision, the Association will 
support a representative in Peking, China. Miss 
Katherine P. Crane, a mission teacher, will have charge 
of a mission home and school for girls and little children. 

There is a fine practical feature to all this work. It 
takes money. These funds are procured by individual 
subscription. Approximately $5000 has been raised 
and disbursed in church mission and benevolent societies. 

The success of this organization is the direct result of 
the unfailing loyalty and the joyful labor of the individual 
member. As in a composite photograph, many faces 
mirgle to make the one great type, so the women of this — 
association blend into an ideal Womanhood whose 
conception and interpretation of Worship is Sisterhood 
and Service. 
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Tallmadge Country Club 


The Tallmadge Country Club held its first meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Willis P. Fenn, January 25, 1905, be- 
cause many of the farmers’ wives of the community felt 
the existence of a need among them, of the congenial 
and improving fellowship which working together for 
social and intellectual betterment promotes. A “get to- 
gether” movement, as we would now express it, grew 
out of this need. . 


Mrs. Willis Fenn took the initiative in the movement 
by inviting the neighboring women from her own and 
the northeast Tallmadge roads to meet at her home. In 
response to this invitation nearly all the women of the 
locality came together on that stormy winter day seven- 
teen years ago. A club was organized by those who felt 
most strongly the progressive impulse to organize which 
women everywhere were feeling in greater or less degree. 


It was named “The Country Club” as it was made up 
of farmers’ wives and was to meet at the country homes. 
Its object as stated in the brief rules drafted was: mental 
improvement and the promotion of social intercourse. 
Our aim was not “too ambitious.” 


The first year’s work was confined to Domestic Science 
and Home Improvement. The following year we looked 
farther afield and considered Current Events. Thé 
years following are filled with profitable and happy mem- 
ories. Our circle has enlarged from its early limit of 
twenty to thirty working and one honorary member. 


We have followed various plans and courses of study. 
During the later years open meetings or guest days have 
become a feature. At these meetings we strive to provide 
an intellectual stimulus for all who may attend. Speakers 
bring to us messages of world movements and discuss 
topics of national moment concerning which they are 
prepared to speak. 


We have aided as we could in civic and school better- 
ment. At various times we have remembered philan- 
thropies in which our members are particularly inter- 
ested. Our club history cannot figure we fear among 
those of heroic effort or accomplishment but it has met 
the need for which it was born. Therefore its mem- 
bers deem it a successful organization and one in which 
they may feel justifiable pride and satisfaction. 


MRS. GECRGE WRIGHT. 


Council Jewish Women 


The Council of Jewish Women was orgarized twenty- 
nine years ago, for the purpose of work in civic, religious, 
philanthropic, and educational fields. From an organiza- 
tion made up of a few sections the organization has 
grown until at present there are 202 sections established 
throughout the United States, Canada and Cuba. 


The National Officers and Directors hold Triennial 
Conferences at which time are presented the reports of 
work accomplished and plans are made for the ensuing 
three years. 


Akron’s Section of the C. J. W. was orgarized two 
years ago. Although in its infancy the Council has some 
good work to the credit of its one hundred eighty-five 
members. 


During last year the Council rented and maintained a 
Community House at 656 Rhodes Avenue. Over 100 
children were enrolled at the Sunday School. 
Scouts troop was organized and weekly neighborhood 
gatherings were held. 


A. Girl . 


This year classes in cooking, sewing and millinery are 
to be added to the work at the Community House. 


A Sewing committee made snd contributed new 
articles of clothing to the Jewish Social Service Federa- 
tion. In addition they renovated for this organization 
old garments. 


The Council has a very able Immigrant Aid Committee 
who call on the new arrivals and co-operate in the work 
of their Americanization. 


The Children’s Bureau has done very effective work 
among the children. The committee is concerned with 
both physical and moral welfare of all children registered 
in the bureau. 


The Council holds monthly meetings from October 
until May at which both local and out of town speakers 
appear. 


The officers of the Council are: Miss Malvyn Wachner, 
president; Mrs. H. Schwartz, vice-president; Mrs. J. J. 
Shulansky, first vice-president; Mrs. M. Levy, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Herman Ferbstein, third vice- 
president; Mrs. I. H. Birnbaum, recording secretary; 
Mrs. S. A. Freeman, corresponding secretary and Mrs. 
J. H. Wiener, treasurer. 


The Hadassah 


The modern world recognizes sanitation and medical 
care as one of the prime factors in the upbuilding of 
any nation. Hadassah, in recognition of this principle, 
has been working untiringly in this direction through 
the establishment of a system of medical social service 
in Palestine. 


Hadassah founded and aids in the maintenance of 
hospitals and clinics in Jerusalem, Jaffe, Tiberius and 
Safed, and has stationed physicians and nurses through- 
out the country. 


Not only does Hadassah support four hospitals in the 
different cities, but it cares for 2,500 orphans as well. 
It has established a nurses’ training school in Jerusalem, 
where native Palestine girls are instructed in the most 
modern methods of nursing. The school recently 
graduated the first class of 22 members. Of this class, 


_two nurses were sent to America for post-graduate work. 


Hadassah is bringing twentieth century ideas of sani-. 
tation and disease prevention to Palestine, and is 
alleviating the condition of thousands of women and 
children. 


During the two years’ existence of the local Hadassah 
chapter, the membership has been augmented from 50 
to 250. Besides sendirg a large supply of hospital 
linen, towels, soap, wash cloths, toys and garments, 
the chapter forwards $400 yearly towards the main- 
tenance of a student nurse in the Holy Land. The 
sewing circle, under the leadership of Mrs. A. Cohn, 
meets every Wednesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
L. Miller, 1084 W. Exchange st. 


Four hundred thousand dollars is needed to support 
the hospitals for a period of one year. Of this sum, the 
quota for the Akron chapter for the year is $4,500. — 
Various ways and means are being arranged to reach 
this suin. 


Officers of the Akron Chapter of Hadassah are: 
President, Mrs. Bernard Mack; vice-president, Mrs. 
J. J. Shulansky ; recording secretary, Mrs. Max Arenson; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. Holub-Braverman; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Sam Desure; and treasurer, 
Mrs. M. Schulman. 

MRS. D. H. BRAVERMAN. 
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The Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


To prevent rather than to cure, to build rather than to 
make over, to be a guide, philosopher and friend, these 
are some of the hopes and aims of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

It is a training school, a service station, rather than a 
life saving institution. The Akron Branch of the Y. W. 
C. A., was organized in 1901, the result of interest in the 
activities of the Student Y. W. Association at Hiram 
College. Mrs. D. P. Wheeler, the first president, with 
Judge E. W. Stuart, Williston Alling, C. B. Raymond 
and Mrs. J. B. Wright comprised the Board of Trustees. 
Three members of the original Board of Trustees, Mrs. 
Wright, Mrs. B. F. Andrews and Miss Estelle Musson 
are still serving at the present time, with Mrs. W. 5S. 
Chase and Mrs. F. G. Hay, who have been board mem- 
bers almost the entire period of the association’s exist- 
ence. 

The Garfield building was the first home. Meetings 
were held Sunday afternoons and Bible classes were or- 
ganized. During the second year a physical director was 
engaged for gymnasium work; the third year an exten- 
sion secretary was added to the staff, and larger quarters 
were secured. 

The year 1906 marks one of the important years in 
the development of the Akron Association. It was at 
this time that Grace House, 22 S. High Street, formerly 
used as a Settlement House, was given to the Y. W. 
C. A. by the Union Charity Association, mainly through 
the influence of Colonel George T. Perkins. 

The building was remodelled and opened amidst general 
rejoicing and a campaign increased membership to 1,100. 

Work has continued in this building until the present 
time. An addition in the form of a beautiful club room 
and dining room was added to the building in 1918. 

The International Institute, the foreign branch of the 
Association, was opened in South Akron in August 1918. 

“The Blue Triangle Home,” at 149 South Union Street 
established in 1919, provides a delightful and comfort- 
able home for twenty-two girls, employed in many lines 
of work. 

The Club work, with its varied activities, social, educa- 
tional and service, has grown rapidly the last few years. 
Within the Association are the Federation of Industrial 
Clubs, the Monday Night Club, the Junior Business 
League, High School Clubs and the Girl Reserve Corps. 
Total club membership is 1,281. 

Departments of General and Religious Education had 
in 1921 an enrollment of 1,208, with twenty-six teachers 
and lecturers and twenty-three subjects taught. 

The Board of Directors is composed of the following : 
Mrs. W. S. Chase, president; Mrs. J. B. Wright, Ist vice 
president; Mrs. E. S. Babcox, 2nd vice president; Mrs. 
George Crouse, secretary; Miss Edith Nash, general sec- 
retary; Mrs. B. F. Andrews, treasurer; Mrs. C. I. Bruner, 
Miss Clara Bingham, Mrs. A. T. Carnahan, Mrs. C. BH. 
Case, Mrs. Chas. Dick, Mrs. F. G. Hay, Mrs. R. M. Leg- 
gett, Miss Estelle Musson, Mrs. C. E. N orris, Mrs. H. K. 
Raymond, Mrs. J. W. Schade, Mrs. Chas. Sorrick, Mrs. 
W. H. Stoner, Mrs. E. R. Findley, Mrs. Thomas Clem- 
ents, Mrs. W. S. Voris, Miss Marie Smith, Mrs. R. W. 
Albright. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association is in service 
for the girls of the world. Its doors are open day and 


night, with a welcome for every girl and every woman, - 


of every creed and of every color. 
Present membership in the Akron Association is 2,526. 


Children’s Ho 1e ‘ Si 


The Summit County Children’s Home is Ic 
South Arlington Street. It is for children y 


have resided in the county at least one 3 ‘ 


are dependent by reason of orphanage, 
ment, or inability of parents to prov! ei 
admitted by order of the Board of Trustee 
Juvenile Court. aa’ 
Each child on admission to the institutior 
in the isolation department and given a comy 2 
examination before coming in ith 


. 
ee 


Various tests such as the Wasserman, Von Pi 
Schick tests, urinalysis and feces >xamin; io 
and eye examinations are given. Any defec 
are remedied at once. Diseased tonsils and adenc 
removed. All of the children are taught to repor 
dispensary if they have colds, sore throat, head be 
any other minor illness. In this way, preve tiv 4 
ures are used to avoid a more serious illness. 
Not only is an effort made to keep the chile 


is held for a period of one hour. Special talks will 
given during the winter on problems concerning the. 
fare of children, so that each supervisor will be able t 
study her group to a better advantage. 


About one hundred and ninety children attend sch “= 
daily, ten going to Central High School, twenty-five going 
to East High School, and the remainder going to Kent — ‘ 
School. The children rise at 6 A. M. and breakfast from 
6:30 to 7 A. M. Before coming to breakfast the beds are’ Loe , 
aired and immediately after breakfast, they are made, 


also dining rooms and departments are put in order. Each 
child is given a special duty to perform, being selected 
for the work according to his mental and physical ability. __ 
Dinner is served at 11:50 and supper at 5:30 P.M. Spe- 
cial diets are arranged for younger children, according __ 
to the age and condition of the child. 

Musical instruments have been given to the Children’s 
Home by the Knight Templars and lessons arranged for 
the children having ability, by the Tuesday Musical Club. 

Once a year, the children give a lawn fete for the 
benefit of their recreational activities of the coming year. 
It not only reminds the community that the Home is 
here, but it brings people to the institution who would 
probably never come. 

The recreational activities at the Home are many and — 
varied, according to the child. Girl and Boy Scout troops, 
also a Girl Reserve Corps, with active leaders and com- 
mittees, function weekly. Visitors are welcome at any 
time to visit the Children’s Home. 

L. H. EBBERT—R. @ 


Superintendent. 


Steel and Flint 


Your best thought does not come from the man who 
thinks as you do. The most brilliant diamond is not 
the one most easily cut. In the light of human p : 
and what dissent has meant to it, the old saying, “It 
takes all sorts of men to make a world,” gains fuller 
significance. 
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‘The Woman Voter 


VOTING EFFICIENCY . 


The many problems involved in the successful 
working out of the ideal of government by the people, 
in my mind, simmer down to two: first, how to get the 
average citizen, man or woman, into the habit of 
voting at every election, and second, how to get that 
same average citizen into the habit of thinking about 
public affairs in the light of the good of the whole 
people. During the next two months the members of 
the League of Women Voters will have the best pos- 
sible chance to help in establishing the first of these 
habits for women voters. Throughout the rest of the 
year they will be working to form the second, but 
that first habit is our immediate and poignant concern. 
Because the next two months do give us our great 
chance, it is of urgent importance that League mem- 
bers make sure that there is no possible slip-up in 
their own voting and that they do their utmost to 
spread information to all other women in their com- 
munity as to place, date, and the technical process of 
registering and marking the ballot. 

We must not assume that all women are now en- 
tirely familiar with these practical details of citizen- 
ship. A man very active in politics in a large city once 
told me that in several elections within his memory 
there had been enough ballots thrown out because of 
technical errors in marking to have elected the de- 
feated candidates to important offices. 

If that is true among men with their long experi- 
ence, we must expect that a good deal of effort will be 
needed again this year to enable the millions of re- 
cently enfranchised women to register their choice 
of candidates in legal form. 

Maud Wood Park in The Woman Citizen. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 


The new women voters are using good political 
judgment as far as they and their parties are con- 
cerned. They are realizing that to accomplish good 
for their party they must give service inside the polit- 
ical organization. They declared their belief long 
ago in the principle that the mother thought must be 
represented in the government, but they have not 
aimed to hold office in the highest bodies. They have 
aspired to seats in the state legislatures and they have 
been quite successful in the primaries wherever they 
have contested for county offices. 

This has been a wise move, not because thousands 
of women are not capable of filling high and important 
places, but because they will overcome prejudice and 
have less of a battle against reactionaries in the lower 
and subordinate positions. They will thus pave the 
way for the women who are to occupy the higher 
places. 


Harriet Taylor Upton in The Woman's Forum. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

The Ohio League of Women Voters is a non-partisan 
organization formed to carry on education in citizenship 
and to support improved legislation. 

It is NOT A WOMAN’S PARTY OR A SEPAR- 
ATE POLITICAL PARTY. Its members are urged to 
become enrolled voters in the party of their choice. 

BY ORGANIZATION certain purposes and ideals of 
women can be accomplished which individual women or 
individual groups cannot bring about. 


The League organizes classes in education for citizen- 
ship to help every citizen to become an intelligent voter, 
and will carry on non-partisan political work to secure 
better and more uniform laws and law enforcement. 


The League stands ready to co-operate with all existing 
organizations for social welfare. : 


Akron and Summit County League of Women Voters 
has headquarters at 108 Bowery St. 


Mrs. T. M. Holloway is president; Mrs. A. Ross Read, 
vice-president ; Mrs. J. H. Durkin, secretary; Mrs. Wm. 
Hammond, treasurer. 


THE WOMEN’S REPUBLICAN CLUB 


The Women’s Republican Club, now in its third year, 
has an enrollment of 2,000 members. It was organized 
with the primary object of arousing women of the com- 
munity to a sense of their new responsibility and to stimu- 
late their activity in political life. 


The organization is busy at the present time with the 
November campaign, but after elections the education 
program will be resumed. The first big rally of the Fall 
was lteld at the home of Mrs. M. Otis Hower, October 3. 
Officers for the year are: Mrs. Donald Held, president ; 
Mrs. Mary Cale Smith, vice-president; Miss Mary Grif- 
fith, second vice-president; Mrs. Clifford Allen, secretary, 
and Mrs. P. S. Greif, secretary. 


THE WOMEN’S DEMOCRATIC CLUB 


About two years ago, the Women’s Democratic Club 
was formed. During this time its membership has grown 
rapidly. Members are organized for the present cam- 
paign in wards and precincts, with a president over each 
ward and a captain for each precinct. Neighborhood 
meetings are being held in the various districts, various 
speakers presenting political situations. 

An educational, program is included in the plans of the 
club, with the aim of instructing women in problems of 
citizenship and in the political issues of the day. 

Officers of the club are: Mrs. W. W. Milar, presi- 
dent; Mrs- E. S. Conners, vice-president; Mrs. Roy 
Knox, secretary; Mrs. J. H. Durkin, treasurer. 


JUDGE FLORENCE ALLEN 


Those who heard Judge Florence Allen, Candidate for 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, on the evening of September 
28 at the First Presbyterian Church, must feel gratified 
that there is on the platform for office one whose political 
aspirations are untouched by purely selfish motives. 


Judge Allen stands for high ideals of Government and 
Citizenship and her services during the past two years 
as judge of the Common Pleas Court have proved that 
she stands for a non-partisan court, and for a strong, 
upright, progressive Judiciary. 

If elected in November, Judge Allen will be the first 
woman to serve in the Supreme Court, just as she was 
the first to serve as Judge of the Common Pleas Court. 
It is significant, however, that Judge Allen was not a 
Woman’s Candidate two years ago nor is she this time. 
And that is as it shoyld be. Women should not give their 
support merely because the candidate is a woman, but 
because the candidate is the one best qualified to fill 
the position. 


When you get a contest between political parties for 
good government instead of for spoils you will see real 
democracy. 


Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, New York. 
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Book Reviews 


The Reign of Edgar Guest 


When Rev. James B. 
Ely brought Edgar A. 
Guest to Akron early in 
| September, he not only 

i\| delighted thousands of 
i, people but he definitely 
aligned our city with 
some two hundred or 
more Arnerican commu- 
} nities who have shown 
themselves not devoted 
‘| exclusively to the mania 
| of money makirg. 

In other words Akron 
Weasy! I} was one of the last 

\\ OH Migs 7 Wy cities in America to 

\ OM Ue know =first hand, the 
charm of Mr. Guest’s 
personality. 

I met Mr. Guest in 
1916, a few days gfter 
the publication of his 
first success, ‘‘A Heap o’ Livin’.”’ I discovered 
that he played a fine game of golf. He didn’t talk about 
a good game, but he certairly played it. He played so 
well and said so little that I made up my mind that it 
was possible to be disgustirgly modest. 


And there you have one of Mr. Guest’s outstanding 
qualities. His verse is far more popular than was that 
of Lorgfellow or Riley in their heydays ard I am sure 
that Mr. Guest would be the last person in the world 
to compare himself with either. 


This sketch however concerns itself chiefly with his 
latest book, ‘“‘All That Matters.’’ It is not Mr. Guest’s 
best book. I am not sure that he has a, ‘‘best’’ unless it 
is a beautiful little bit of prose called ‘“‘Makirg the 
House a Home.” This little autobiography has an 
appeal that is irresistible. And when you know that 
Mr. Guest has made his house a home and that it is 
next to impossible to get him away from it for a single 
evening you will know that his heart was in his work. 


Only once has he really failed to “‘get across.’’ During 
the war appeared his “Over Here,” the title of which 
has since been changed by his adroit publishers to 
“Poems of Patriotism.’”’ Edgar Guest will never write 
well about war or anythirg that savors of it. I know of 
nothirg more foreign to the kindly nature of the poet 
than strife. His other books however average well and 
the new book is no exception. 

To date Edgar Guest has written nothing that will 
be used as a model in college courses of to-morrow. 
The man who rose from office boy to America’s most 
popular poet turns out a poem a day year in and year 
out and such a program can hardly be expected to 
produce a classic. For his books, however, only the 
best are selected and these are evidently edited and 
thoroughly “ironed out’’ before they are offered to 
book readers. And no one will say these are not classics 
who has heard the author read them. 
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From his new book, the first poem is typical: 


‘“‘When all that matters shall be written down 
And the long record of our years is told, 

Where sham, like flesh, must perish and grow cold; 
When the tomb closes on our fair renown 

And priest and layman, sage and motleyed clown 
Must quit the places which they dearly hold, 


What to our credit shall we find enscrolled? 
And what shall be the jewels of our crown? 

I fancy we shall hear to our surprise 

Some little deeds of kindness long forgot; 
Telling our glory, and the brave and wise 
Deeds which we boasted often, mentioned not. 
God gave us life not just to buy and sell, 
And all that matters is to live it well.” 


Leigh Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem” is no doubt, a 
better poem than this, but it would never make forty 
thousand hard headed Rotarians, Lyons and Kiwarians, 
supposedly without an ounce of poetic appreciation 
among them, stand up and acclaim its author and buy his 
books. Yes, and read them! 

Some of the best artists in the country, abetted by 
a photo-engraver have done their best to spoil the book 
with illustrations that could well appear in any novel 
by Harold Bell Wright. 

These may be overlooked however and the reader will 
still have all that matters. 

(All That Matters: by Edgar A. Guest: Chicago: 
Reilly & Lee). HS: EH: 


This Freedom 


Whoever undertakes to say something pleasant and 
complimentary of “This Freedom” might well wish he 
could speak more flatteringly of it than to observe that 
it is one of the best fictional products of the season; 
for this has been a year in which literary genius ap- 
pears to have kept its gifts well under control. It is 
surely a testimony to the sturdiness and permanence 
of many a reputation that it has managed to survive 
the hard knocks given it by the one person, in all the 
world, to whom it was of chief importance. And it 
is a certificate of the fact that “love endureth all 
things,” that the self-confessed intelligensia still speak 
kindiy of Mrs. Deland, notwithstanding “The Vehe- 
ment Flame’—if one may be forgiven for naming 
names. 

In many respects, Mr. Hutchinson has surpassed his 
“If Winter Comes,” primarily because that book had 
no discoverable motive. It went to market as a 
tremendously “human” document, possessed of a sus- 
taining interest by virtue of the excellent drawing of 
its characters—the minors as well as their betters. 
Considered from the standpoint of literary workman- 
ship, if it is not too impertinent to speak of it in that 
tone of voice, “This Freedom” was a more hasty job. 
The last hundred pages of it, especially, are the work 
of a man who has just had an urgent letter from his 
publisher stating that the time element is beginning to 
be important, and the last two or three chapters were 
obviously written with one eye on the clock. 

The reader of this book is fully aware, in the early 
chapters, that the author has been strongly influenced 
by Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh’—by no means a 
poor place to go for inspiration. The work is horta- 
tory, in conformity to the 1922 style in fiction, which 
enjoins the author to espouce a cause, take a text, and 


- preach a sermon. Mr. Hutchinson’s first thesis proves 


that a woman has a right to escape the tyranny of 
pots and pans, needles and yarn, babies and bottles, 
fathers and brothers and husbands, in the cause of a 
larger liberty to achieve self-respect. His major 
premise having been established in such a manner that 
the wayfaring man, though no end a fool, need not err 
therein, the author proceeds to adjust to it a minor 
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premise in the form of a concrete case, in which he 
proves, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that no such 
liberty may be had except at the terrific price of failure 
at the most important point of life. 


Because she dared to achieve this freedom, and be- 
come economically independent, the major character 
of the work loses all and more than she had gained 
in the tragic failure she makes as a mother and wife. 
Apparently dissatisfied with the collapse of his major 
premise, and fearing (quite without warrant) that the 
reader might still adhere to it, Mr. Hutchinson leaves 
no room for doubt that he has demolished his original 
idea by handing a bunch of most pitiful tragedy to the 
children of this woman who had seen so little of their 
mother. 


Overwhelmed by a group of disasters, which follow 
so closely upon each other’s heels that the situation is 
only saved from being ludicrous by the stunning effect 
produced upon the reader by these rapid misfortunes, 
the heroine turns, at length, for refuge, to a religious 
philosophy which most thoughtful people discarded 
wheri Queen Victoria was interested in dolls. For a 
person so widely informed as she, it is a curious 
psychological phenomenon hardly to be explained on 
any other ground than that she was under a mental 
strain which might account for almost any number of 
strange psychoses. 


The women of America, because they do not need to 
read this book, will do so; the men, who are so gravely 
in need of its indoctrination, will pronounce it de- 
cidedly overdrawn. 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS, 


Terribly Intimate Portraits 
By Noel Coward Boni and Liveright, 1922 


This is one of those rare strange books that is met with 
only occasionally. It is a volume of burlesque biog- 
raphies, and coming as it dces at this time when we are 
swamped with biographies of the formal type it is espe- 
cially refreshing. From the life of “Julie de Poopinac 
one of the rivals of DuBarry for the love of King Louis” 
we get new and interesting lights on the time. Here is 
her “perfectly delicious” light poem dedicated to Louis. 


“Beloved it is morn—lI rise 
To smell the roses sweet; 

Emphatic are my hips and thighs, 
Phlegmatic are my feet. 

Ten thousand roses have I got 
Within a garden small, 

Give me the strength to smell the lot, 
Oh, let me sniff them all!” 


Then we have her rather sordid realistic poem to 
Louis’ death-bed. 


“Oh: Bed 
Wherein he frequently disposed 
His weary limbs when day was done, 
His last long sleep has murmured down— 
Oh Bed—beneath your silken pall, 
His eyes aglaze with death, and dim 
With age—are closed. 
Oh, Bed!” 


From the biography of “Madcap Moll, Eighth Duchess 
of Wapping, we find, “Her reign as morganatic queen 
was remarkable for several scientific inventions of great 
utility—notably the ‘push-fast,’ a machine designed ex- 
clusively for the fixing of leather buttons in church has- 
socks; also Dr. Snigletooth’s cunning device for separat- 


ing the rind from Cammembert cheese without messing 
the hands.” 

Musicians will love the biographical sketch of “Bianca 
di Pianno Forti.’ The humor is of the kind which 
would provoke Barrie to say, “It will make all the right 
people chuckle.” 

ELIZABETH SHERIDAN JONES. 


Journeys With Nature 
Hervey W. Minns 


Water Lilies 


A lake is the landscape’s most beautiful and expressive 
feature. It is a reflection of the infinite and the eternal. 
It mirrors the sky and sends back to the stars images of 
themselves. In it is mirrored the eternal and chargeable 
beauty of the universe, working in harmony, in universal 
order. 


Standirg on the very border of Fritch’s lake in the 
early mornirg with the soft, purple haze of September 
blendirg lake and sky at the horizon line, and the sun 
comirg through a low lyirg bank of thin clouds, I 
witnessed the miracle of the operirg of the queen of our 
aquatic flowers, the star white water lily. 


In beauty and fragrance she outrivals her sister, the 
lotus flower of the Nile and the warm, slow streams and 
still waters of the Orient. 

Appearirg amorg the flat pads, broad rounded leaves 
with a slit in the side through which the bud of ivory 
white thrusts itself, the mird is thrilled with its isolated 
beauty, ard as it respords to the light ard warmth of 
the kirg of day its starlike beauty unfolds until it lies 
with upturned face al] day. fillirg the air with the subtle, 
fragrant breath of its expirirg life. 

At right it will modestly reclose in bud shape, as if it 
did not wish to hold rivalry with its star sisters of the 
sky. This marvelous wonder of our disappearir g beauty 
spots sends up through many feet of water its long, soft 
floatirg stems, drawirg life out of oozy mud to put it 
out in beauty ard fragrance, to cheer and soothe the 
soul of man in his pilgrim journey toward perfection in 
beauty; the Clympus of Greek metaphysics; the house 
of the soul. 

I secured six fine flowers with stems of such length 
and a few of the leaf pads to set off the flowers and, in 
a large dish pan they have stood for four days and nights, 
where this miracle of nature has been repeated before 
my astonished eyes. 

How long shall we feed the vanity of our ego by 
saying, ‘‘Man is the noblest work of God.’’—the creature 
who expends so much of his energy to destroy himself 
and others. . 


A Novel of the Films 


Mr. Rupert Hughes, the author of “Souls for Sale” 
(Eveleigh Nash and Grayson, 7s. 6d. net), is evidently 
well acquainted with the life of the film-actors at 
Hollywood, Los Angeles. His story is based upon the 
adventures of an American girl, Daughter of a humble 
pastor in the Eastern States,.who gets into trouble at 
home and goes west to begin a new life as a kinema- 
actress. 

The parts of the tale which deal with her life at 
home are not very convincing and are obviously little 
more than a foil for her life in Los Angeles. These 
sections are vivid, though rather unpleasant. Her re- 
peated, aimless love affairs, her fits of momentary re- 
morse, her growing cynicism and her romantic long- 
ings certainly build up in the reader a clear idea of her 
character, such as it is. The book is a curious mixture 
of crudeness and cleverness. 
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Chitter’. Chatter 


By Madame X 


The big things in life are really the little ones, paradox- 
ical though it sounds, and the little ones are the big ones. 
A group of women chatting sounds unimportant and in- 
consequential. But it isn’t. It is something fundamental 
—as old as Egypt—as old indeed as the world itself. 

What-every-woman-knows is that this is one of the 
most important things in the world. It has caused revo- 
lutions—and built republics. And one day it will in- 
stitute world peace. Sometimes it is the talk of women 
with children in their arms chattering over back fences, 
sometimes a bit of porch to porch gossip before start- 
ing in on the breakfast dishes or the baking, sometimes 
the talk of sophisticated women of the salon type in draw- 
ing rooms, sometimes it is the talk of brilliant intellectuals 
in various women’s clubs and sometimes it is the talk 
of enthusiastic progressives in school-houses or churches. 
But always it is important. Always it is in some way 
indicative of life in the particular community. 


What Do Akron Women Talk About? 


We, the conductor of this column, have a fairly broad 
acquaintance in this center. And we like to talk. We 
admit it. We like to hold forth. And we shall record 
here from time to time occasional conversations and 
arguments which we may have with friends. There is 
the friend who shall be known as the Lady-With-The- 
Handpainted-Letter-Box, and others known to us as the 
Lady-With-The-T wo-Jade-Bracelets, and the Lady-With- 
The-Purple-Pansy-Eyes, and. the one we call Jeanne 
D’Arc, and the Lady-With-The-Lovely-Voice-And-The- 
Soft-Sweet-Southern-Talk, and the Lady-Who-Never- 
Gets-Excited-About-Anything, and the one we call Cas- 
sandra, and the Lady-Who-Believes-In-Spirits, (not al- 
coholic, but the variety that raps on tables and blows out 
candles, etcetera), and the Lady-Who-Does-Amazingly- 
Fantastic-Things-In-An-Utterly-Prim-Way, and the one 
we call the Lily-Maid-Of-Astolat, and the Lady-With- 
The - Merry - Brown - Eyes - With-Little-Imps-Back-Of- 
Them-Holding-Their-Sides, (for all her dignity), and the 
Lady - Who -Agrees-With-Us-On-Practically-Every-Sub- 
ject, and the Lady-With-The-Patrician-Nose, (our is en- 
tirely too snub). And we shall tell here of an occasional 
talk with each of them, if in the meantime they don’t find 
out we’re writing about them, and “muzzle their great 
wisdom.” For each one has a particular type of charm, 
and each is very different from every other. 


Only last night I was talking with the Lady-With-The- 
Two-Jade-Bracelets about how to make a husband happy 
and contented in the home, without giving him his own 
way altogether. And she told me she had recently read 
a piece in the paper on “How Not To Make a Failure As 
A Wife.” And the writer had said that “all wives must 
successfully meet the tastes, temperaments, exactions, 
and fond desires of husbands, with pleasing tact, deft 
sweetness, and unfailing charm. But she said the paper 
wasn’t very explicit about how one could wear Lucille 
gowns, tappe hats, and black georgette underwear, and at 
the same time prepare the “simple but Epicurean little din- 
ners adeux which men so love,” (having meantime ade- 
quately disposed of the children so that they would not 
annoy him). 

And the Lady-With-The-Two-Jade-Bracelets said she 
burned to know how all this could be done. She said 
“the women’s clubs enlighten us on all sorts of trivial 
subjects such as international politics, Dunsany drama, 
and the tariff bill, but never a word about this all im- 
portant matter of friend husband’s happiness.” And 
she said. “I shall never listen to a lengthly discourse on 


such subjects again, that it will not require all my self 
control. Indeed, I may rise and hurl these questions at the 
speaker. How can I make him happier? Do you happen 
to have any good recipes for home-brew that my husband 
may try? Would he adore me with his first year ardor if I 
bobbed my hair? Shall I flirt a little? Shall I take 
the money I’ve saved for a new coffee service and have 
a permanent wave?” 


And I said to the Lady-With-The-Two-Jade-Bracelets, 
“Darn it,” said I, “there’s too much talk about this ques- 
tion of ‘How to keep one’s husband happy.’ I’d like 
to see a little propaganda spreading about on the question 
of ‘How To Retain The Affections Of A Loving Wife.’ 
It would make us at least sound a bit more precious.” 
Finally the Lady-With-The-Two-Jade-Bracelets went 
home without our having settled anything. We sat on 
the porch awhile alone, and the crickets were chirping, 
and there were ten million stars in the sky. And we 
thought awhile, and we dreamed awhile. And when we 
went into the house Friend Spouse said, “Heavens, what 
did you two find to chatter about all this time?” 


The Season’s Calendar 


The Tuesday Musical Club presents Evening Series 
of Concerts, Akron Armory, Thirty-fourth season, 


1922-1923 : 

Westy Cpr Be eee October 31 
Wier eens er ces November 15 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra ................ December 14 

Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor 
Berry) Rubeesrem en December 14 
Piano Virtuoso Soloist 

Pamise Etemies 3.0 Sarees ee January 24 
ee Ee a ed epee March 13 


ie, See 


Windsor-Poling Co. presents the Artists Concert 
Course, Akron Armory, Second Season, 1922-1923: 


jJaseha Pieiietz; \Violiaist => November 1 
Alised Gortot, Pianist <2 December 12 
Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone ........................ January 1 
Sephie- Brasian, ‘\Contrakeo 20s. 222. February 6 
Pdward Johnson, Temer )- 2022.2... February 27 
S05) See alee Sa iene hi: Ae March 20 


Olive Kline, Soprano; Elsie Baker, Contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, Tenor; Royal Dadmun, Baritone. 
+. 85 = 

The Associated Lecture Course—The Akron Teach- 
ers Association and The Akron Federation of 
Churches—Perkins Auditorium, 1922-1923 program: 
Lorado Taft, Sculptor, “How Statues are Made” 

(Demonstration)... See ee November 7 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, “Modern Arabian 

Bopete” seal ee November 22 
Major E. Alexander Powell, “Where Strange Trails 


Go Down,” (Motion Pictures) -............. November 28 
Edwin M. Whitney, Dramatic Reader, “In 
Waliedeliminy (5s December 16 


Dr. Robert Parker Miles, “Tallow Dips”......January 29 
Dr. Lothrop Stoddard, Author, “The Rising Tide 


of Golet™.) sees Ss ee February 12 
Dr. Preston Bradley, Peoples Church, Chicago, 
“The U. S.o08 Temerroew” <0) ee ...: March 7 


A Letter 


TO the Lady Editors 
OF the AKRON FORUM 
GREETINGS ‘ 
-AND the (ie that 
If is very ce of you 
EVEN to Sagres 
THAT I aet write you 
A COLUMN by Q 
FOR your foe 
AND I’m od of pleased 
OVER the idea ; 


THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


THE subject of ladies 
* * * 
EXCEPTING of course 
So ee x 


a 


IN most general terms 
* 3K * 


AND the reason was 


* us * 


I WAS too polite 
ok Bo 


AND the main reason was 
* > + 


I WAS too scared 
Hs 


THAT'S the plain truth of it 
a Bee % 

AND if | were now 

cd * ok 


TO break this rule 
Lata 


* ok 


I’D be afraid at night 
* %* %* 


TO answer the door bell ever 


45 


= Foro. 


CALL it an X column 


OR what you will 
* * 


*K 


o 
c=) 


SING your own son 
* O* 

USING if it please you 
tk * 


THE lines in broken measure 


* > * 
SING of arms and the man 
* * * 


OF bread and honey 
* x * 


‘OF lace and chiffon 


* ok * 


OF art and the drama 
ok ok * 

OF gossip and scandal 
* aK % 

OR civic purposes 
ok * * 


BUT listen, Ladies 7 


* * 


HAVE a heart 
* 


* 


* 


IN all my years 
* 


*k 


IF you'll remember 
* * “ 


OF writing things IN white robes 
* * 


IN broken lines 


* 2K * 
MY motto was always LOOKING for me 
xk x * ee Sooke 


FOR Men Only 
sine, 
I KEPT clear off 


fill AND MISS 


Three small boys were earnestly discussing the ability 
of their respective fathers. The son of a song writer 
said, “My father can come home in the evening and sit 
down and write a song in half an hour and take it into 
town the next morning and sell it for $25.” 

“But my dad,” eagerly spoke up the young heir of a 
short story writer, “Can write a story in the evening and 
take it into town next morning and sell it for $50.” 

The preacher’s son was a bit non-plussed until he had 
a brilliant inspiration. “My father,” he announced tri- 
umphantly, “gets up in the pulpit and talks for half an 
hour, and then it takes twelve men to carry the money 
up to him!”’ —Harper’s. 

as * %* 

Alexander Wolcott sat opposite Sacha Guitry at a 
luncheon in London, when Guitry said, “Is America 
producing any plays by that wonderful genius, Brete 
Battie 2” 

There came to Wolcott’s mind a picture of Salome 
Jane, but before he could reply, Guitry went on and 
asked, “Does one in America read Brete Art?” 

Wolcott added, “Yes, one. Just about one.” 

* * * 
The Tactician 

The Vicar (meeting inebriated parishioner): “Oh, 
Pat, and I thought you were a teetotaler.” 

The Parishioner: “Shure, an’ that I am—hic—yer 
Riverance, but norrabigoted one.’—The Tatler. 


*K 


LEST | find waiting there 
* * * 

A Q Klux Klan 
* * i 

OF righteously indignant females 
x Ox * 


* a 


AND a blazing cross 
* 3K a 


AND so I suggest to you 
x * K 
WRITE your own 


OF the new enfranchisement 
* > * * * 


BOBBED hair and knickers 
Bin irik ae 

OF whatsoever things 
* * OX 


NEED the telling 
* 
HELP yourself 
ok * 


* 


* 


a 


TAKE my little column 
WITH my best wishes 

AND a blessing 
I THANK you 


7K 


*K 


A colored man accused of stealing chickens arrived at 
the court house very early on the day of his trial. The 
prosecuting attorney was the next to appear on the 
scene. 

“Are you the defendant?” asked the judge. 

The old fellow bristled up at once and replied. “The 
defendant, Suh? Now look heah I didn’t come heah to 
be called no names or fuh to be insulted.” 


“But I’m not insulting you. I am just asking you a 
simple question. If you aren’t the defendant, then who 
are you?” 

“Why, Suh, I’m the gemman what stole them chickens.”’ 

a cece 


“Mother, I’m thirsty. I want a drink.” 
“No you aren’t. You only think you do. Lie down 
and go to sleep, I don’t want to hear another word.” 
“Mother, I do want a drink.” 
“You only think you do. Be good or I shall spank 
you.” 
After a long pause a weak little voice piped: 
“Mother, when you get up to spank me will you bring 
me a drink?” 
ai eae 
Blissful Ignorance 
_ The honest cow is free from woe; 
No nasty wrinkles vex her brow. 
She does not know, she does not know, 
She does not know she is a cow. 
—Jake Falstaff, in Akron Times. 
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Business Wowien’s Club 


If there is any one single adjective which describes 
the members of The Busiress Women’s Club of Akron, 
it is the word ‘‘versatile’’—for these women, gathered in 
from all lines of business and professions (to say nothing 
of the avocations of the various members), repeatedly 
demonstrate their ability to ‘put across’? anything 
they make up their minds to do. 


Organized but a scant two years ago, they have made 
unusual strides in various ways. They opened their 
own home within three months after their organization— 
an entire house beautifully furnished and fully equipped 
for all club activities. ‘‘Beautifully furnished’? Of 
course—do they not number among their members art 
teachers and students? ‘‘Fully equipped,’ by women 
who have réal knowledge and love of all thirgs domestic, 
and who perhaps took but a keener interest in seeing 
that everything was ‘‘just so” because they appreciated 
from their own experience what a real home atmosphere 
means to the women who are strangers in the city. 


Their house committee draws assistance not orly from 
executives and bookkeepers, but doctors, nurses and 
public health specialists, who see that the plumtirg is 
in proper condition, that good wholesome food is served 
in the dining room, etc. 

The girls have conducted educational classes of various 
kinds, including a course of lectures by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson of the Akron U.; a course on Citizenship by 
Mr. Raymond Moley of The Cleveland Foundation. 
They have enjoyed a concert each month under the 
auspices of Mrs. Katherine Bruot. They have had 
swimming and physical culture training. They have 
published a monthly bulletin carryirg advertisements 
of their own business women. And they have not been 
selfish—in fact, they have spent in the neighborhood of 
$1000 for various philanthropic works, includirg a 
Christmas party for 100 poor children last year. And, 
best of all, they have financed all enterprises and are 
rounding out their second year with some money to 
spare which has been voted to be used as a nucleus for 
a permanent buildirg fund. Of course, like everybody 
else, they are not always “‘flush,”’ but in true business 
style, they call upon the “specialists” in the various 
lines, lay their plans, give a show, card party, darce, 
or sometimes a bazaar, raise the funds and have a jolly 
good time doing it. 

Their latest idea is a Chautauqua given wholly by 
club members. The opening number was September 
2ist. Miss Josephine Van de Grift read an original 
one-act play which has brought her signal honor from 
The Harvard 47 Workshop. She followed it with a 
side-splitting monologue imitatirg a girl sellirg music 
in a 5-and-10-cent store. The second number, September 
30, was an evening of vaudeville de luxe, Miss Edith 
Sadler presentirg a compary of well trained vaude- 
villians. Miss Marjorie Keith, Miss Mary Ross, Dr. 
Lillian Anderson, Miss Marguerite Humes, Miss Ella 
Herz, Mrs. F. A. Collirs, Miss Rose Reder, Miss Leorora 
Peter, ard Miss Fanrie Slabaugh demonstrated talents 
one would not suspect them of possessirg. Miss Jane 
Bowman gave the final number of the course Saturday, 
Oct. 7, tellirg in original verse ‘““‘Her Adventures in New 
York.’? And thus women are demonstratirg anew their 


unusual versatility. 
EDITH SADLER. 


A 
Mark of Distinction 


IT’S ON ‘THE SPOTLESS JACKET 
OF EVERY BOOK FROM OUR 
FICTION LIBRARY. : 


Temple Book Shop 


Mrs. John Richardson 
MOdiste... 


is sure to please you 
with exclusive gowns 
designed and executed 
for all occasions : : 


Button Making 18 I.O.O.F. Bldg. 
Hemstitching 80 South Main St. 
Pleating Bell Phone P. 3720 


THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


EXQUISITE 
LINGERIE 


And Other 


EXCLUSIVE BOUDOIR 
NOVELTIES 


HOSIERY HANDKERCHIEFS 
MADEIRA LINENS 


IMPORT SHOP 


MRS. LEAH BABCOCK 
ORPHEUM ARCADE 


If every wife knew, 
What every widow knows, 
Every husband would be 


ave insured. 


| 
506 Ohio Building 


/D. KING PAIGE | 


~ Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
| of New York 


Phone Main 2254 


MAE DOYLE 


51 E. MILL ST. 


Exclusive Showing 


WINTER 
MILLINER Y 


$7.50 & $10.00 


“There’s a 


Portage Cash 
Market 


Near You” 


THE BEST IN MEATS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


AKRON LOCATIONS 
10 East Exchange St. 352 W. Market St. 
389 Wooster Avenue 139 East South St. 
210 No. Adolph Ave. 1079 South Main St. 


Others in Canton, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Cadiz, Kent, Kenmore and Ravenna 


ae ae 
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The AKRON EVENING 
AND SUNDAY TIMES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The only Associated Press Newspapers 
-* published in Akron 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| If you are interested in what’s going on in Akron Society read the 
| society pages of The Akron Sunday Times and The Evening Times 


Akron’s population has diminished since 1920 but the circula- 
tion of “‘Akron’s Ablest Newspaper” is greater now than in 
1920. Of-course there is a reason. - 3 


W. KEE MAXWELL, R. F. WALKER, 
| Editor 


General Manager 


Bell Main 1452 Ohio State 4917 


We Recommend 


Hab 
UNIVERSAL 
CLEANING 


URKHARDTI’S 


ETTER 
COMPANY 


EVERAGES 


“We Clean Everything 
Every Bottle Sterilized 
DYEING SER VICE 


16-22 GREEN STREET 


Every Bottle Pasteurized 


Sani-Fl 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


HE stains, rust marks and incrustations 

that you used to scour out of your closet 
bowl with so much effort vanish quickly 
when you use Sani-Flush. 


All you have to do is to sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush into the closet-bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can and flush. 


That's all. No scouring or scrubbing or 
dipping out of water is necessary. 


Get a can of Sani-Flush today. 


THE HYGIENIC 

PRODUCTS CO. 

1112 Walnut Avenue 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE 
& CO., Ltd., Toronto 


— 


Ask your dealer at once for 
Sani-Flush. If he is unable 

to supply you immediately, 

send us 25c (stamps or coin) 

fora full size can postpaid. ~~ 
(Canadian price 35 cents; =———— 
foreign price 50 cents.) | 


These manufacturers provide the 
utmost in closed car comfort 
by equipping with genuine Per- 
fection Heaters without extra 


Cold Days Are Coming — 
Will Your Car Be Warm? 


charge: o 

Buick Maibohm [SE motorists who are buying new closed cars 

Case Marmon are looking forward to the cold days to come. 

Cole Mercer [hese buyers are choosing their cars from the many 

Colgutaa omag4s makes which provide, without extra charge, the as- 

Crow-Elkhart Mitchell sae be fet ie Sek PeDerfects C kes 

Cufningham Nicane sured comfort and Satisfaction O erfection eaters. 

ayaa o's The continuous dependability of Perfection Heaters 

Davis National _ : ; a . $ ae y ee 
a: is not a matter of chance but the result of scientific 

Dixie Flyer Oakland a ‘ , 

Done Oldsmobile development... I welve years experience and a splendid 

Dort Paige organization which devotes ali fts- energies to heater 

Duesenberg Pierce-Arrou production assure dependable equipment. 

Dupont Premier ¢ R 

Durant “‘6’’ R @& V Knight Every Perfection Heater is tested and guaranteed perfect in 

Earl ReVeve workmanship, and free from leaks, rattles and any other faults 

Elcar Roamer which may occur in a less carefully made product. 

Gardner 6 , Owners of cars which are not heater equipped can enjoy the 

= aaa a Step | comfort and safety of Perfection Heaters by having one installed 

es ey-Knight a apes at their dealer's or garage now. The added comfort this heater 

er =. \ 4 brings on one cold day will more than repay you lor the small 
——- ape installation cost. 

Hupmobile Templar 

King Velie 

Kissel Westcott : : 

a Seen The Perfection Heater & Manufacturing Co. 


Yellow Cabs 6545 Carnegie Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


